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CHAPTER I. 

The best bed-chamber, with its hangings of 
crimson moreen, was opened and aired — a per- 
formance which always caused my eight little 
brothers and sisters to place themselves in 
convenient positions for being stumbled over, 
to the great annoyance of industrious damsels, 
who, armed with broom and duster, endeavored 
to render their reign as arbitrary as it was 
short. For some time past, the nursery-maids 
had invariably silenced refractory children with 
" Fie, Miss Matilda 1 Your grandmother will 
make you behave yourself — ^he won't allow 
such doings, I'll be bound 1 " or " Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself, Master Clarence ? What 
will your grandmother say to that!" The 
nursery was in a state^ uproar on the day of 
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my venerable relative's arrival ; for the children 
almost expected to see, in their grandmother, 
an ogress, both in features and disposition. 

My mother was the eldest of two children, 
and my grandmother, from the period of my 
infancy, had resided in England with her 
youngest daughter ; and we were now all em- 
ployed in wondering what sort of a person our 
relative might be. Mamma informed us that 
the old lady was extremely dignified, and ex- 
acted respect and attention from all around ; 
she also hinted, at the same time, that it would 
be well for me to lay aside a little of my self- 
sufficiency, and accommodate myself to the 
humors of my grandmother. This to me ! — ^to 
me^ whose temper was so inflammable that 
the least inadvertent touch was sufficient to set 
it in a blaze — ^it was too much 1 So, like a well- 
disposed young lady, I very properly resolved 
that mme should not be the arm to support the 
venerable Mrs. Arlington in her daily walks ; 
that should the children playfully ornament 
the cushion of her easy-chair with pins, Zwould 
not turn informant; and should a conspiracy 
be on foot to bum the,* old lady's best wig^.I 
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entertained serious thoughts of helping along 
myself. 

In the meantime, like all selfish persons, I 
considered what demeanor I should assume, in 
order to impress my grandmother with a con- 
viction of my own consequence. Of course, 
dignified and unbending I would be ; but what 
if she chose to consider me a child, and treat 
me accordingly ? The idea was agonizing to 
my feelings ; but then I proudly surveyed my 
five feet two inches of height, and wondered 
how I could have thought of such a thing! 
Still I had sense enough to know that such 
a supposition would never have entered my 
head, had there not been sufiiciest grounds for 
it ; and, with no small trepidation, I prepared 
for my first appearance. 

It went off as first appearances generally do. 
I was to have been seated in an attitude of 
great elegance, with my eyes fixed on the pages 
of some wonderftilly wise book, but my thoughts 
anywhere but in company with my eyes ; while, 
to give more dignity to a girlish figure, my 
hair was to be turned up on the very top of my 
head with a huge shell comb, borrowed for the 
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occasion from mamma's drawer. Upon my 
grandmother's entrance, I intended to rise and 
make her a very stiff courtesy, and then deliver 
a series of womanish remarks. This, I say, 
was to have been my first appearance — ^but 
alas ! fate ordered otherwise. I was caught by 
my dignified relative indulging in a game of 
romps upon the balcony^with two or three little 
sisters in pinafores and pantalettes — ^myself as 
much a child fe any of them. My grandmother 
came rather suddenly upon me as, with my 
long hair floating in wild confusion, I stooped 
to pick up my comb ; and while in this un- 
graceful position, one of the little urchins play- 
fully climbed upon my back, while the others 
held me down. My three little sisters had 
never appeared to such disadvantage in my 
eyes, as they did at the present moment ; in 
vain I tried to shake them off — ^they only clung 
the closer, from fright, on being told of their 
grandmother's arrival. 

At length, with crimsoned cheeks, and the 
hot tears starting to my eyes, I rose jmd re- 
ceived, rather than returned the offered em- 
brace, and found myself in the capacious arms 
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of one whom I ehould have taken for an old 
dowager duchess. On glancing at my grand- 
mother's portly figure and consequential air, I 
experienced the uncomfortable sensation of 
utter insignificance — ^I encountered the gaze of 
those full, piercing eyes, and felt that I was 
conquered. Still I resolved to make some 
struggles for my digalty yet, and not submit 
until defeat was no longer doubtfiil. People in 
talking of " unrequited affection,^* speak of " the 
knell of departed hopes,** but no knell could 
sound more dreadful to the ears of a girl in her 
teens — trembling for her scarcely-fiedged young- 
lady-hood — ^than did the voice of my grand- 
mother, (and* it wa!8 by no means low), as she 
remarked : 

" So this is Ella. Why, how the child has 
altered ! I remember her only as a little, 
screaming baby, that was forever holding its 
breath with passion till it became black in the 
face. Many a thxmiping have I given you, 
child, to make you come to, and sometimes I 
doubted if your face ever would be straight 
again. Even now it can hardly be said to 
belong to the meek and amiable order." 
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Here my grandmother drew forth her gold 
spectacles from a richly-omamented case, and 
deliberately scanned my indignant features, 
while she observed : " Not much of the Bred- 
forth style— qnite an Arlington." I drew my- 
self np with all the offended dignity of sixteen, 
but it was of no use ; my grandmother turned 
me round, in much the same manner that the 
giant might have been supposed to handle Tom 
Thumb, and surveyed me from top to toe. 

I was imable to discover the effect of her 
investigation, but I immediately became con- 
vinced that my grandmother's opinion was one 
of the greatest importance. She possessed that 
indescribable kikd of manner whifch places you 
under the conviction that you are continually 
doing, saying, or thinking something wrong ; 
and which makes you humbly obliged to such 
a person for coinciding in any of your opinions. 
Instead of the dignified part I had expected to 
play, I looked very like a naughty child that 
'has just been taken out of its comer. The 
imprea^n left upon my mind by my grand- 
mother's appearance will never be effaced ; her 
whole tout ensemble was peculiarly striking. 
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with full dark eyes, high Eoman nose, month 
of great beauty and firmness of expression, and 
teeth whose splendor I have never seen equalled 
— ^although she was then past her fiftieth year. 
Add to this a tall, well-proportioned figure, and 
a certain air of authority, and my grandmother 
stands before you. 

As time somewhat diminished our awe, we 
gained the entrie of my grandmother's apart- 
ment, and even ventured to express our curiosity 
respecting the contents of various trunks, par- 
cels, and curious-looking boxes. To children, 
there is no greater pleasure than being permit- 
ted to look over and arrange the articles con- 
tained in ceitein carefully-loi^ed up drawers, 
unopened boxes, and old-fashioned chests ; stray 
jewels from broken rings — ^two or three beads of 
a necklace — ^a sleeve or breadth of somebody's 
wedding dress — blocks of hair — ^gifts of school- 
girl friendships — ^and all those little mementoes 
of the past, that lie neglected and forgotten till 
a search after some mislaid article brings them 
again to our view, and excites a burst o^eling 
that causes us to look sadly back upon the long 
vista of departed years, with their withered 
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hopes, never-realized expectations, and fresh, 
'joyous tone, seared "by disappointment and 
worldly wisdom. The reward of patient toil 
and deep-laid schemes yields not half the plea- 
sure that did the little Indian cabinet, (which 
always stood so provokingly locked, and just 
within reach), when during a period of con- 
valescence, we were permitted to examine its 
recesses — ^when floods of sunlight danced upon 
the wall of the darkened room towards the close 
of day, and every one seemed so kind! 

My grandmother indulged our curiosity to 
the utmost ; now a pair of diamond ear-pendants 
would appear among the soft folds of perfumed 
cotton, and flash and glow with all the brilliancy 
of former days — ^now a rich brocaded petticoat 
called up phantoms of the past, when ladies 
wore high-heeled shoes, and waists of no size at 
all — and gentlemen, felt magnificently attired 
in powdered tnirls and cues, and as many ruffles 
as would fill a modem dressing gown. There 
:were also fairy slippers, curiously embroidered, 
with neatly covered heels ; and anxious to adorn 
myself with these relics of the olden time I at- 
tempted to draw one on. But like the renown- 
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ed glasB-slipper, it would fit none but the owner, 
and I found myself in the same predicament 
as Cinderella's sisters. In vain I tugged and 
pulled ; the more I tried, the more it wouldn't 
go on — and my grandmother remarked with a 
sigh, that " people's feet were not as small as 
they were in old times." I panted with vexa- 
tion ; for I had always been proud of my foot, 
and now put it forward that my grandmother 
might see how small it was. But no well-timed 
compliment soothed my irritated feelings ; and 
more dissatisfied with myself than ever, I pur- 
sued my investigations. 

My grandmother, as if talking to herself, mur- 
mured : " How little do we know, when we 
set out in life, of the many disappointments 
before us ! How little can we deem that the 
heart which then is ours will change with the 
fleeting sunshine I It is fearful to have the 
love of a life-time thrown back as a worthless 
thing!" 

" Fearful ! " I chimed in. " Death Were pre- 
ferable I " 

. " You little goose I " exclaimed my grand- 
mother, as she looked me fiiU in the face, * 
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" What can you possibly know aboat the mat- 
ter i" 

I had notlimg to do bat "bxaj my head down 
low in the trunk I waa exploring ; it was my 
last attempt at sentiment. My grandmother 
took occasion to give me some very good advice 
with respect to the behavior of hardly-grown 
girls ; she remarked that they should be careful 
not to engross the conversation, and also, that 
runlet people were always more interesting than 
luud talkers. I resolved to tiy my utmost to be 
quiet and interesting, though at the same time 
it did occur to me as a little strange that, being 
BO great an admirer of the species, she was not 
qDiet and interesting herself. But being quiet 
waa not my grandmother's forte ; and it is 
generally understood that people always admire 
what they are not, or have not themselves. 



CHAPTER II. 

The old lady also possessed rather strict ideas 
of the respect and deference due to parents and 
elders ; and poor mamma, whose authority did 
not stand very high, felt considerable relief in 
in consequence of our, (or, as I am tempted to 
say, the child/ren^s) improved behavior. I re- 
member being rather startled myself one day, 
when one of the before-mentioned little sisters 
commenced a system of teazing for some forbid- 
den article. - 

" Mother, mother, — can't I have that set of 
cards ? "We want it in our play-room — ^Phemie 
and me are going to build a house." 

" I do not like to give you permission," re- 
plied mamma, looking considerably worried, 
" for George does not wish you to have them." , 
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" Oh, but George is out, mother — out for all 
day," rejoined the precocious canvasser, " and 
will never know anything about it." 

"But perhaps he might come home before 
yoil had done with them, and George is so ter- 
ribly passionate, and hates to have his things 
touched, that he will raise the whole house." 

" Poor boy ! " observed my grandmother dry- 
ly, "What a misfortune to be so passionate! 
A deep-seated, and, I fear, incurable one, 

« 

Amy ; for of course you have used your ut- 
most endeavors, both by precept and example, 
to render him otherwise." 

I almost pitied my mother's feelings ; for 
well did I remember the cried-for toy placed 
within his hands, to stop the constant succes- 
sion of screams sent forth by a pair of lungs 
whose strength seemed inexhaustible — ^the com- 
fort and convenience of the whole family disre- 
garded, not because he was the iest^ but the 
worst child — and often the destruction of some 
highly-prized trinket or gem of art, because he 
was ''jixzssionate /" the result of which was, 
that my poor brother George became one of 
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the mofit selfish, exacting, intolerable boys that 
ever lived. 

There was no reply, save a troubled look; 
and the little tormentor continued in a fretful 
tone ; " We'll pnt 'em all away before he gets 
in, and never tell him a word of it — can't we 
have them, mother ?" 

My mother glanced towards her mentor, but 
the look which she met impelled her to pursue 
a course so different from her usual one, that I 
listened in surprise : " No, Caroline/ you can 
not have them — ^now leave the room, and let 
me hear no more about it." 

" I want them," said the child in a sullen 
tone, while she turned to that invariable re- 
source of refactory children who happen to be 
near a door ; namely, turning the knob, and 
clicking the lock back and forth, and swinging 
on it at intervals. 

This performance is extremely trying to a 
person of restless, nervous temperament, and 
my grandmother, setting up her spectacles, ex- 
claimed commandingly : " Caroline, how dare 
you stand pouting there? Did you not hear 
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your mother, naughtj girl ) Leave the room — 
thi- iiiBtantr' 

'rtio child stood a moment almost transfixed 
uitli Eurpriae; but aa she saw my grandmother 
]>]-u|iaring to advance upon her — ^her ample 
sliiiia and portly person somewhat resembling 
a thip under full sail — she made rather an 
nhniiit retreat; discomposing the nerves of a 
sniitlL nursery-maid, whom she encoimtered in 
tliL- passage, to such a degree that, as the girl 
cxprei^eed it, " she was took all of a sudden." 

1 liad given a quick, coavnlBive start as the 
fij'iit tones fell upon my ear, and now sat bend- 
ing over my sewing like s chidden child, 
almost afraid to look up. I was one of those ■ 
unlucky mortals who bear the blame of every- 
lliing wrong they witness; and having, in tender 
infuiicy, been suddenly seized upon in Sunday 
^c!k)oI by the superintendent, and placed in a 
corjspicuons situation of disgrace for looking at 
a, cfimpanion who was performing some strange 
aTitic, but who posswsed one of those india- 
iiiLber faces that, after twisting themselves 
into all possible, or rather impossible shapes, 
immediately become straight the moment any 
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one observes them — ^having, I say, met with 
this mortifying expoenre, it gave me a shock 
which I have not to this day recovered ; and I 
cannot now see any one start np hastily in pnr- 
suit of another without fancying myself the 
culprit, and trembling accordingly. This sud- 
den movement, therefore, of my grandmother's 
threw me into an alarming state of terror, and, 
quite still and subdued, I sat industriously 
stitching, all the .morning after. 

" Dear me ! '^ said my mother with a sigh, 
'' how much better you make them mind than 
I can." 

" I see. Amy," said my grandmother kindly, 
that your influence is very weak — ^the care of 
of so large a family has prevented you from 
attending to each one properly. You perceive 
the effect of a little well-timed authority, and I 
do not despair of you yet. You are naturally," 
she continued, " amiable and indolent, and 
though gentleness is certainly agreeable and 
interesting, yet a constant succession of sweets 
cannot fail to cloy, and engender a taste for 
something sharper and more wholesome." 

Delicacy prevented me from remaining to 
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hear mj mother advised and lectured, and the 
rest of mj grandmothert discourse was therefore 
loBt to me ; but whatever it waa, I aoon pei^ 
ceived its beneficial results — ^the children were 
no longer permitted to roam indiacriminately 
through all parts of the hoose — certain rooms 
were proof againt their invasions — they became 
lees troublesome and exacting, and far more 
companionable. The worried look gradually 
cleared from my mother's brow, and as my 
grandmother was extremely fond of sightseeing, 
visiting, tea-drinkinge, and everything in the 
shape of company, she persevered in dragging 
her daughter out day after day, until she made 
her enjoy it almost as much as herself. Old 
acquaintances were htmted np and brought to 
light, and new ones made through the exertiong 
of my grandmother, who, in consequence of 
such a sociable dispoHtion, soon became veiy 
popular. The young ones were banished 
to the nursery ; and, as they were no longer 
allowed to spend their days in eating, there was 
far less sickness among t^em, and our iamily 
doctor's bill decreased amazingly. 

Our grandmother, having spent many years 
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in the " mother-country," was' extremely Eng- 
lish in her feelings and opinions^ and highly 
advocated the frugal diet on which the children 
of the higher classes are always kept. Lord 
and Lady Grantham, the son-in-law and daugh- 
ter at whose residence she passed the time of 
her sojourn in England, were infallible models 
of excellence and prudence ; and the children 
were again and again Informed that their little 
English couskis were never allowed meat until 
the age of seven, and considered it a great treat 
to get beef broth- twice a week. Butter was 
also a prohibited article of luxury — ^their usual 
breakfast consisting of mashed potatoes, or 
bread and milk ; and my grandmother used to 
relate how one morning a little curly-headed 
thing approached her with an air of great 
mystery, and whispered : " What do you think 
we had for breakfast?" "Something very 
good, I suspect — ^what can it be ?" " Guess." 
" O, I cannot ; you must tell me." " Buttered 
hread ! " Our laughter increased as she gave 
an amusing account of the blue eyes stretched 
to their utmost extent, as these wonderful words 
were pronounced hesitatingly, as though doubt- 
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fill of the effect ; and in consequence of various 
Anecdotes of the same nature, the children's 
impressions of England were by no means 
agreeable. Our little cousins must certainly 
have been the most wonderful children ever 
heard of, for by my grandmother's account, 
they could dance, sing, and speak French 
almost as soon a^ they could walk. She also 
informed us, as a positive fact, that on saying : 
^^Bomez^ Cora — haisee la damne^^ the very baby 
in arms put up its rosebud lips to kiss the 
stranger mentioned. It would have been 
stranger still for the younger children to speak 
English, as they were always in the company 
of French nurses. 

Although my grandmother could so easily 
assume a stem and commanding air, it was by 
no means habitual to her; and the children, 
though they feared and never dared to dispute 
her authority, soon loved her with all the pure, 
unselfish love of childhood, which cannot be 
bought. " Things were not so and so when I 
was young," was a favorite remark of hers ; 
and as I one day remarked that " those must 
have been wonderfiil times when old people 
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were young," she smiled and said that '^ thotigli 
not wonderfiil, they were times when parents 
and teachers were much more strict with child- 
ren than they are now." I immediately ex- 
perienced a strong desire to be made acquainted 
with the circumstances of my grandmother's 
childhood, and began hinting to that effect. 

" Were they very strict with you, grand- 
mother ?" asked we mischievously. 

She looked rather disconcerted for a moment, 
and then replied with a.smile : "Not very — ^I 
saw very little of my parents, being mostly left 
to nurses and servants ; but you all seem eager 
for information on that point, and although 
there is absolutely nothing worth relating, you 
may all come to my room this evening, and 
we will begin on the subject of my younger 
days." 

We swallowed tea rather hastily, and danced 
off in high glee to my grandmother's apart- 
ment, ready for the imfolding of unheard-of 
occurrences and mysteries. 






CHAPTEE III. 

Wb were all happily seated around the firej 
the grate was piled up high with coal, and 
threw a bright reflection upon the polished 
marble — everything was ready to begin, when 
a most unfortunate question of my sister 
Emma's interfered with our progress. She 
had settled herself on a low stool at my grand- 
mother's feet, and while we all sat in silent 
expectation of the " once upon a time," or 
" when I was young," which is generally the 
prelude to similar narratives, Emma suddenly 
started up, and fixing an incredtdous gaze upon 
our dignified relative, exclaimed : " But were 
you efO€fr young, grandmother ? I mean," she 
continued, a little fiightened at her own temer- 
ity," were you ever as little as I am now ?" 
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Some of us began to cough, others used their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and one and all waited 
in some anxiety for the effect! Emma, poor 
child ! seemed almost ready to sin^ through the 
floor under the many astonished and reproving 
glances which she encountered ; and my grand- 
mother's countenance at first betokened a 
gathering storm. 

But in a few moments this cleared up ; and 
ashamed of her momentary anger at this child- 
ish question, she placed her hand kindly on 
Emma's head as she replied : "Yes, Emma, 
quite as little as you are — and it is of those 
very times that I am going to tell you. I shall 
not begin at the beginning, but speak of what- 
ever happens to enter my mind, and a complete 
histoiy of my childhood will probably furnish 
employment for a great many evenings. But 

I am very much averse to interruptions, and if 

« 

you have any particular questions to ask, all in- 
quiries must be made before I commence." 

" Were you bom and did you live in Amer- 
ica ?" said I. 

" Yes," replied my grandmother," I was bom 

and lived in America, in the State of New 

2 
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York. So mach for the locality — now, what 
next ?" 

" Did you ever see Washington ?" inquired 
Bob, " And were you ever taken prisoner and 
had yoiu" house burned by the British ?" 

Bob was a great patriot, and on Saturdays 
practised shooting in the attic with a bow and 
arrow, to perfect himself against the time of 
his attaining to man's estate, when he Ailly in- 
tended to collect an army and make an invafiion 
on England. As an earnest of his hostile in- 
tentions, he had already broken all the win- 
dows on that floor, and nearly extinguished the 
eye of Betty, the chambermaid. To both of 
these questions my grandmother replied in the 
negative, for she happened to come into the 
world just after the Revolutioii ; but in answer 
to Bob's look of disappointment, she promised 
to tell him something about it in ^he course of 
her narrative. 

" My two most prominent faults," said she, 
" were vanity and curiosity, and these both led 
me into a great many scrapes, which I ^all^ 
endeavor to relate for your edification. I shall 
f>r represent them just- as they really were, and if 
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I do not make especial comments on each 
separate piece of misconduct, it is because I 
leave you to judge for yourselves, by placing 
them in their true light. I shall not tell you 
the year I was bom in," she continued, " for 
then there would be a counting on certain little 
fingers to see how old grandmamma is now. 
When I was a child — a very young one — ^I used 
to say that I remembered very well the day on 
which I was bom, for mother was down stairs 
fiying dough-nuts. This nondescript kind of 
cake was then much more fashionable for the 
tea-table than it is at the present day. My 
mother was quite famous for her skill in manu- 
facturing them, and my great delight was to 
superintend her operations, and be rewarded 
for good behavior with a limited quantity of 
dough, which I manufactured into certain un- 
couth imagQS, called ' dough-nut babies.' Some- 
times these beloved creations of genius per- 
formed rather curious gymnastics on being 
placed in the boiling grease — ^such as twisting 
on one side, throwing a limb entirely over their 
headS) &c. ; while not unfrequently a leg or an 
arm was found missing when boiled to the re- 
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qnisite degree of hardness. But sometimes, 
oh, sad to relate I my fingers committed such 
unheard-of depredations in the lai^ bowl or 
tray appropriated by my mother, that I was 
sentenced to be tied in a high chair drawn 
close to her side, whence I could quietly watch 
her proceedings without being able to assist 
her. 

I know that our home was situated in a plea- 
sant village which has long since disappeared 
in the flourishingjcity ; the house was of white 
. brick, three stories high, with rooms on each 
side of the front entrance. A large and beau- 
tiful flower-garden was visible from the back 
windows; and beyond this was a still larger 
fruit-garden, the gate of which was generally 
locked, while a formidable row of nails with 
the points up, repelled all attempts at climbing 
over the fence. The peaches, and plums, apri- 
cots, nectarines, grapes, cherries, and apples 
were such as I have seldom, if ever, seen since. 
My father was wealthy, and my earliest recol- 
lections are connected with large, handsomely- 
furnished rooms, numerous servants, massive 
plate, and a constant succession of dinner- 
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parties and visitors. How often have I watched 
the servants as they filled the decanters, nibbed 
the silver, and made other preparations for 
company, while I drew comparisons between 
the lot of the favored beings for whom these 
preparations were made, and my own, on being 
condemned to the unvarying routine of the 
nm^ery. Childhood then appeared to me a 
kind of penance which we were doomed to un- 
dergo—a sort of imprisonment or chrysalis, 
which, like the butterfly, left us in a fairy-like . 
and beautiful existence. Little did I then 
dream of the cares, and toils, and troubles from 
which that happy season is exempt. My father 
realized in his own person, to the fullest extent, 
all the traditionary legends of old English 
hospitality ; he hated everything like parsimony 
— delighted to see his table surrounded with 
visitors — and in this was indulged to the ex- 
tent of his wishes ; for day after day seemed 
to pass in our being put out of sight, where we 
could witness the preparations going on for 
other people's entertainment. 

The presiding goddess in our region of the 
house was a faithful and attached old nurse, 
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wLom we all called 'Mammy.' Altliough eome- 
tinies a little sharp, as was necessary to keep 
such wild Bpirits in order, the old ntirse was 
invariaLly kind, and even indulgent. It was 
■Htili indeed for us that she was so, for we were 
left almost entirely to her direction, and saw 
very little of any one else. Mammy's every- 
day attire consisted of a calico short-gown, with 
large Hffures, and a stuff petticoat, with a cap 
whose huge ruffles stood up in all directions ; 
made after a pattern which I have never since 
belifcid, and in which the crown formed the 
principal feature. But this economical dress 
was not for want of means ; for Mammy's 
wardrobe boasted several silk gowns, and 
visitoi-s seldom stayed at the house without 
raakinj; her a present. On great occasions, she 
approached our beau-ideal of an empress, by 
appearing in a black silk dress, lace collar, and 
gold repeater at her side. This particular dress 
Mammy valued more highly than any of the 
others, for my father had brought it to her, as 
a pi'esent, from Italy, and the pleasant con- 
Bciousnees of being recollected in this manner 
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by her master was highly gratifying to the old 
nurse. 

I was an only daughter, with several wild 
brothers, and I often thought that Mammy dis- 
played most unjust partiality. For instance, 
there was Fred who never did anything right 
— upset his breakfest, dinner, and tea — several 
times set the clothes-horse, containing the 
nursery wardrobe, in a blaze — was forever get- 
ting lost, and, when sought for, often found 
dangling from a three-story window, hanging 
on by two fingers, and even one — who would 
scarcely have weighed a person's life in the 
scale with a successful joke — and always had & 
finger, foot, or eye bound up as the result of 
his hair-brained adventures. I really believe 
that Mammy bestowed all a mother's affection 
on this wild, reckless boy ; he seldom missed 
an opportunity of being impertinent, and yet 
Mammy invariably said that *Fred had a 
^aucy tongue, but a good heart.' This good- 
heartedness probably consisted in drowning 
kittens, worrying dogs, and throwing stones at 
ev^ry bird he saw. Fred always had the 
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warmest seat, the most tliiekly-bnttered bread, 

and the largest piece of pie. I remember one 
ft 
^f day on watching Mammy cut the pie, I ob- 

served, as usual, that she reserved the largest 

■^ piece. 

" Who is that for ?^ I enquired, although per- 
fectly aware of its intended destination. 

■ • ' " O, no one in particular,^ replied Mammy. 

^ " Well then," said I, " I believe TU take it." 

"There! there 1'' exclaimed Mammy, point- 

h ' ing her finger at me, " See the greedy girl ! 

Now you shall not have it, just for asking for 
it." The disputed piece was immediately de- 
posited on Fred's plate; and from that day 
forth I gave up all hopes of the largest piece of 
pie. 

O, that Fred was an imp! There was no- 
thing in the shape of mischief, which he would 
not do. If left to amuse the baby, he often 
amused himself by tying a string to its toe, 
and every now and then giving it a sudden 
pull. The child would cry, of course, and, on 
the approach of any one. Master Fred sat look- 
ing as demure as possible, while trying to keep 
his little brother quiet. The string would then 
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be twitched again for his own private edifica- 
tion ; and it was sometime before the trick was 
discovered. My brother Henry had at one 
time several little chickens, of which he be- 
came very fond. Day after day he fed, admired, 
and caressed them ; and Fred, who never conld 
bear to see others happy long, began to revolve 
in his own mind certain plans respecting the 
chickens. One by one they disappeared, nntil 
the number decreased alarmingly; but no 
traces of them conld be found. We were 
questioned, but, as all denied the charge, the 
culprit remained undiscovered, although strong 
suspicions rested on Fred. At last the indig- 
nant owner came upon him one day, as he 
stood quietly watching the struggles of two 
little chickens in a tab of water. Henry bit- 
terly exclaimed against this cruelty, but Fred 
innocently replied that " he had no hand in the 
matter ; he had thought, for some time, how 
much prettier they would look swimming like 
ducks, and therefore tried to teach them — ^but 
the foolish things persisted in walking along 
with their eyes shut, and so got drowned." • 

But one of Fred's grand coup-cTmU was 
2* 
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the affair of tlie cherry-pie. In thoBe days 
ladies attended more to their hoosehold affairs 
than they do at present; and my mother, an 
excellent hotiBekeeper, was celebrated for her 
pastry — cherry-pies in particular. It was the 
Fourth of Jnly ; the boys were released from 
school, and roaming abont in qnest of mischief 
as boys always are — and, as a rare thing, we 
had no company that day, except my annt, who 
had come from a distance on a visit to my 
mother, while my father had gone to return one 
of the nnmerons visits paid him. Cherry-pic 
was a standing dish at onr honse with which to 
celebrate the Declaration of Lidependence. 
The servants had all gone out for a holiday, no 
dinner was cooked, and the sole dependence 
was on the cherry-pie. 

They sat down to dinner, and I heard my 
mother say : " Now, sister Berthy, I really. 
ho-pe you will enjoy this pie, for I bestowed 
extra pains apon it, and placed it up in the 
bedroom pantry out of the boys' reach, who are 
very apt to nibble off the edgeof the cruet. 
This time, I see, they have not meddled with 
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The pie was cut; but alas I for the hoUowness 
of human triumphs ; the knife met a wilderness 
of crust and vacancy, but no cherries. The 
bed-room pantry had a window opening on a 
shed, and into that window Fred, the scape- 
grace, had adroitly climbed, carefully lifted the 
upper crust from the cherished pie, and ab- 
stracted all the cherries. My mother locked 
him up, for punishment, but having unfortu- 
nately selected a sort of store-room pantry, he 
made himself sick with sweetmeats, broke all 
the jars he could lay hands on, and, finally, 
discovering a pair of scissors, he worked at the 
lock, spoiled it, and let himself out. 

At one time, being rather short of cash, he 
helped himself to a five-dollar bill from my 
mother's drawer; but even his conscience 
scarcely resting under so heavy an embezzle- 
ment, he got it changed, took half a dollar, anS 
then put the rest back in the drawer. This 
considerateness led to a discovery ; they all 
knew that no one but Fred would have been 
guilty, of so foolish, and at the same time so 
dishonest a thing. 

My favorite brother was Henry ; just three 
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years older than myself, manly, amiable, and 
intellectual in his tastes, he appeared to me 
infinitely superior to any one 1 had ever seen ; 
and we two were almost inseparable. In winter 
he always carried me to school on his sled, 
saw that Fred did not rob me of my dinner, 
and was always ready to explain a difficult 
lesson. He was an extremely enterprising boy, 
with an inexhaustible fond of ingenuity and 
invention; but, like most geniuses, received 
^ more blame than praise. When quite small 
he constructed a sort of gun made of wood, ^ 
which would discharge a small ball of paper, 
pebble, &c. This became a very popular play- 
thing in the nursery, and for once the inventor 
received due praise, on account of its keeping 
the children so quiet. But one day Fred un- 
dertook to teach the year old baby the art 
of shooting with it ; and with a small corn 
for a bullet, he placed the toy in* the cbild's 
hands, turning the mouth the wrong way. 
The young soldier pulled the trigger in delight, . 
and by some strange mischance, the com flew 
up his nose. The doctor was hastily brought, 
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the chad relieved with a great deal of diffi- 
culty, the dangerons plaything burned, and 
poor Henry sent to Coventry for an unlimited 
time. 






CHAPTER IV. 

We had a girl named Jane Davis whom my 
mother had brought up from childhood. At 
the period to which I refer, she could not have 
been more than fourteen, and as she was always 
good-humored and willing to oblige, she be- 
came a general favorite. Often, in the early 
winter evenings, with the nursery as tidy as 
hands could make it, (for Mammy, although 
not an old maid, was a mortal enemy to dirt 
and slovenliness) we all gathered round the fire, 
while the old nurse and Jane spun out long 
stories, sometimes of things which had hap- 
pened to them, sometimes of things which had 
happened to others, and often of things that 
never did or could happen to anybody. But I 
must do them the justice to say, that although 
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they sometimes related almost impossible oc- 
cmrencies, they never, on any one occasion, took 
advantage of their influence over ns to enforce 
our obedience by frighfiil tales of old men with 
bags, who seem to have an especial fancy for 
naughty children. The nearest approach that 
Mammy ever made to anything of this kind 
was to tell us, when we began to look sleepy, 
that the sandman had been along and filled 
our eyes. On receiving this information, we 
generally retired peaceably to bed, without be- 
ing haimted by any fears of ghost or goblin. 

There was a wealthy and fashionable family 
who lived just opposite, consisting of a widower, 
his sister, and two children — a son and daugh- 
ter. They lived in most extravagant style, and 
Jane positively assured us that the housekeeper 
had told her with her own lips that there was 
no end to Mr. Okeman's wealth, and that he 
even made hifr daughter eat bank-bills on her 
bread and butter! Whether the son was ex- 
empted from this disagi'eeable performance we 
never thought of inquiring ; but our awe rose ten 
per cent, for a girl who was so rich as absolutely 
to devour money. On being divulged, this grand 
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secret amused the inmates of the drawing-room 
very much, and our parents could scarcely 
command their countenances to undeceive us. 

Jane -Davis remained with us as nursery- 
maid until she was eighteen, when my mother, 
who was always extremely kind to servants 
and dependants, placed her at a trade, and 
supported her 'comfortably until she learned 
enough to support herself. She afterwards 
married a carpenter, who always performed for 
my father those odd jobs that are constantly re- 
quired in a house, and they came to live in a 
kind of cottage at the end of the garden. 
They there commenced farming on a small 
scale, and often supplied us with milk, eggs, 
poultry, &c. 

Mammy was a firm believer in signs of good 
and evil import; thus, if, in dropping the 
scissors, they stood up erect on the point, she 
always said that visitors were coming — a sign 
that rarely failed, as we were seldom a day 
without them. Once I had wished very much 
for a large wax-doll. My dreams were beauti- 
fied with waxen images of immense size, whose 
china blue eyes, long fiaxen curls, and rosy 
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cheeks, presented a combination of charms that 
took my heart by storm. I sat one night, as 
nsual, by the nursery fire ; my thoughts fixed 
on this all-engrossing subject, when I ventured 
to communicate them to Mammy, and ask her 
if she thought I ever would become the envi- 
able possessor of such a doll. 

"I don't know," replied Mammy at first, 
" I think it's very doubtful. But come here," 
she added, " and let me see your hand." 

After an examination. Mammy pronounced 
with an air of great mystery that circumstances 
were propitious, and she was almost convinced 
beyond a doubt that ere long the doll would 
be mine. She then pointed out to me a small 
white spot on my left thumb nail, which she 
said always denoted a present. I was rather 
incredulous at first, not conceiving that so bril- 
liant a dream could be realized; but afl»r a 
while the doll actually made its appearance, 
and I began to regard Mammy as something 
little short of a witch, and became far more 
tractable in consequence of my increased awe. 

Jane's stories, as well as Mammy's always 
began with " Once upon a time there were two 
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sijitL-rs;" one was represented as plaio-lookiag, 
lull amiable — the other beautiful, bnt a very 
Z;iiiiij>pe in temper. By some wonderful com- 
bination of circumBtances, the elder lost her 
ln';t\ity and uglinesB at the same time — when 
sMiiie good fairy always came along, who, by a 
iiDLL^ic touch of her wand, made both the sisters 
far more lovely than the elder had been. 
n.iiuty wae always the burden of the tale; 
[111 i| lie who were not beautiful met with no ad- 
M'Tirures, and seemed to lead a hum-drum sort 
■ 'i' I i fe ; therefore, I insensibly learned to regard 
tliir- wonderful possession as something very 
nmcli to be desired. I believe I was quite a 
pcfity child, with dark bright eyes, red lips, 
ami a pair of very rosy cheeks. I spent con- 
e^i I Ill-able time before the glass, and both IVfam- 
my and Jane began to fear the effects of vanity. 
Ofli'n and often would the old nmse say: 
•'You needn't stand before the glass. Miss 
Amy — ^there is notMng to look at," or when in 
a bad humorj "Don't make such faces, chQd — 
you have no beauty to spare," and I can very 
woll remember how both would endeavor to 
pei-suade me that I was the most veritable little 
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fright that ever existed, and quite a bugbear to 
my relations. 

" What a pity," Jane would commence, as 
she saw me surveying myself with an air of in- 
finite satisfaction, " what a pity it is that Miss 
Amy has such a dark, ugly skin — almost like 
an Indian, isn't it, nurse ?" 

I had eyes to judge for myself, and knew 
that I was much fairer than either Mammy or 
Jane ; and somebody had remarked in my 
presence: "What a lovely neck and shoul- 
ders ! " therefore I generally remained per- 
fectly quiet while listening to these inuendoes. 

" Yes," Mammy would reply, " a very great 
pity — ^but an amiable temper. Miss Amy, is 
more than looks ; you must try and cultivate 
that, to make up for your want of beauty." 

" And then," continued Jane, " only see how 
perfectly straight her hair is I not a sign of curl, 
nor even a twist ! — ^and black eyes have such a 
wicked kind of a look; they always remind me 
of cannibals." 

Jane's eyes were as blue and bright as glass 
beads, while Mammy's, I thought, approached 
a green, but with my own I felt perfectly satis- 
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fied ; for a lady had remarked in my presence 
what beautiful eyes I had — ^adding that "dark 
eyes were so much more expressive than 
blue ; blue ones were so very insipid look- 
ing." The observation about my hair, though, 
was only too correct, and touched me most 
sensibly. While most of the other children 
possessed those soft, flowing curls, so beautiful 
in childhood, mine obstinately refused to wave ; 
and was, to use Jane's expression, " as straight 
and as stiff as a poker." I had endeavored to 
remedy this as far as lay in my power, and 
one day set my hair in a blaze, while curling 
it with a very hot pipe-stem. I was, in conse- 
quence, deemed one of the most abandoned of 
the nursery inmates ; and found myself minus 
at least one half of the hair I had hitherto pos- 
sessed. 

I really believe that both Jane and Mammy 
sincerely hoped to eradicate my besetting sin, by 
such blunt remarks as the former ; but no course 
could have been' less wise than the one which 
they took. I knew very well that I was neither 
a fright, an Indian, nor a cannibal ; and the 
painB which they took to convince me to the 
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contrary led me to give myself credit for much 
more beauty than I really possessed. I also 
regarded amiability as a virtue of very small 
account; and supposed that those who practised 
it, only did so because they possessed neither 
beauty, grace, nor anything else to recommend 
them. 

A great source of annoyance to me was 
my dress. As I was an only daughter, some 
mothers, with the same means, would have en- 
hanced my attractions with all the aid of orna- 
ment, and established me as a permanent 
divinity of the drawing-room, whom all must 
bow to and flatter as they entered its precincts. 
But, although fond of display, and surroimded 
with all the appliances of wealth, the taste of 
my parents never did run much on dress ; and 
I often felt mortified at my inferiority to others 
in this respect. Such articles were then much 
dearer, and more in vogue than at the present 
day, and a blue Circassian formed my entire 
stock of gala dresses, and went the rounds of 
all the children's parties I attended; my mother 
seemed to think, (with respect to me, at least,) 
that B& long as a dress was clean and in good 
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repair, there was no need of a change — she left 
nothing to the pleasure of variety. There ap- 
peared to be an inexhaustible store of the same 
material in a certain capacious drawer ; did an 
elbow give out, a new sleeve instantly supplied 
its place — did I happen to realize the ancient 
saying : " There's many a slip 'twixt the cup 
and the lip," and make my lap the recipient of 
some of the goodies provided for us at our 
entertainments, the soiled front breadth disap- 
peared, and was replaced by another, fresh and 
new — did the waist grow short, it was made 
over again — ^there verily seemed to be no end to 
the dress ; I came to the conclusion that blue 
Circassian was the most ugly material ever 
invented, and often found myself calculating 
how many yards there might be left. 

My school hats always looked the worse for 
wear, and my Sunday ones were not much 
better; but once my mother took me to the 
city, and bought me, for school, a far hand- 
somer hat than I had hitherto worn for best, 
and a still better one for great occasions. Here 
I, who scarcely ever looked decent about the 
upper story, actually had two new hats at 
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once ! The best one, I remember, was a romid 
gipsy flat, then altogether the fashion; and 
the first Sunday I put it on I made a perfect 
fool of myself* by twisting my hair in strings, 
intended to pass for natural ringlets, and allow- 
ing said strings to hang all around beneath the 
brim of my hat. Mamma was sick and con- 
fined to her room, and I managed to appear at 
church with this ridiculous head-gear. People 
certainly stared a little, but this my vanity 
easily converted into looks of admiration direct- 
ed towards my new hat, and perhaps also my 
improved beauty — and came home more full of 
self-complacency than ever. 

I have before mentioned that beyond the 
house there was a large fruit-garden, respecting 
which, my father's orders were especially 
strict. He expressly forbade our touching any 
of the fruit imless he gave us permission ; and 
notliing made him more angry than to have 
any gathered before it was quite ripe. It 
certainly requires a child whose principle of 
honesty is a very strong one, to pass every day 
in full view of an endless bed of ripening straw- 
berries, whose uncommon size and luscious hue 
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offered so many temptations. Bat bad as I 
was, I think I was generally pretty honeet, 
and resisted the temptation to the best of my 

ability. 



CHAPTEE V. 

I THINK I was about five years old, when one 
bright May morning my brother Henry receiv- 
ed especial instructions to be carefiil of me, 
and see that I fell into no mischief on the oc- 
casion of my first day at school. The luncheon- 
basket was packed with twice the usual quantity 
of sandwiches, into which Mammy slyly tucked 
a small paper of sweet things as a sort of com- 
forter, with repeated injunctions to Henry not 
to make a mistake and confiscate them for his 
own private use. A superfluous caution — ^for 
Henry was the most generous little fellow that 
ever lived ; and was far more likely to fall 
short himself than that others shotdd suffer 
through him. Both Jane and Hammy kissed 
me repeatedly. I had on a new dress of lights 
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spotted calico, and a Btraw hat, with a green 
ribbon, and a deep green silk cape— under- 
neath the binding of my apron a small hand- 
kerchief had been carefully pinned — a small 
blue-covered book, and a slate with a long, 
sharp-pointed pencil tied on with a red cord, 
were placed in my hands; and from these 
ominous preparations, and the uncommon kind- 
ness of every one around, I concluded that I. 
was at last to meet with some adventure — 
perhaps to suffer martyrdom of some kind or 
other. 

Poor Jane 1 My great passion was for beads, 
and when she perceived, from various indica- 
tions, that I was not exactly pleased with the 
change, she ran up stairs, hastily loosened a 
whole string from a cherished necklace, and 
retmning quickly, slipped them into my hand. 
My- mother also came into the nursery to see 
that I was^ perfectly heat, kissed me affection- 
ately' a&ihe whispered to me to be a good girl 
and learn to read, and with a strange, unde- 
fined sensation at my heart, I found myself in 
the street with my hand fast locked in that of 
Qenry. It was that lovely season of the year 
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when the fruit-trees are all in bloom ; and the 
sweet, flower-laden breeze, the busy hum of 
human life that rose around, and the bounding, 
restless spirit of childhood, made me shrink 
from the bondage I was about to enter. 

The school-house was a very pretty cottage 
with a trellised front of bean-vines and honey- 
suckle ; and when I entered I found, to my 
great surprise, that Miss Sewell, the teacher, 
looked very much like other people. There 
were two moderate-sized rooms, opening into 
each other, in one of which Mr. Sewell super- 
intended several desks of imruly boys — ^in the 
other, his daughter directed the studies of 
about twenty little girls. There were some 
large girls seated at the desks, who appeared 
to me so very antiquated that I was almost 
afraid to hazard an idea respecting their ages ; 
and had I been asked how old they were, 
* should probably have replied ' at least fifty ;'• 
although I do not now suppose the eldest #as 
more than fourteen. 

Bather stunned by the buzz and noise of the 
classes reciting, and very much puzzled as to 
my own pift^bable destiny, I began to climb th^ 
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hill of knowledge. I said my letters; and 
Miss Sewell, having found that I knew them 
pretty well, (thanks to Mammy's patient teach- 
ing), allowed me to spell in a-J, oS, and h-a^ ha^ 
and set me some straight marks on my slate. 
I met with nothing remarkable during my first 
day at school; and on my return informed 
Mammy, as the result of my studies, that two 
and one make four. Nor could I be persuaded 
to the contrary; for, although I had been 
taught by the old nurse to count as far as ten, 
on being examined by Miss Sewell, either 
bashfulness or obstinacy prevented me .from . 
displaying the extent of my knowledge— atid, 
while endeavoring to explain to me how many 
one and one make, she had said : " There is 
one, to begin witti ; well now, one more makes 
two," therefore as one made two in this case, I 
supposed it did in every other. 

I learned to love the mild countenance of 
Miss Sewell, with her plain dark hair and soft 
eyes, an#Vas never happier then when she 
was invited to tea ; fqr then I was emancipated 
from the nursery and placed beside her at 
table. I dearly loved to take her fruit and 
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flowers ; and white lilies, roses, honeynsuckles, 
and the most admired productions of our 
garden were daily laid on Miss Sewell's table. 
For rewards we had a great many wide, bright- 
colored ribbons, which were tied upon our 
arms, that every one might see them as we 
went home ; and she who could boast a variety 
of ribbons was known to have been perfect in 
all her lessons. Those who had fallen into 
disgrace were distinguished by a broad band 
passed around the head, on the front of which 
was written in large characters the name of the 
.ngdsdemeanor. 

One morning I had been rather negligent, 
and, having my suspicions as to the conse- 
quence, told Mammy of my fears, and my 
dread of the disgrace. The old nurse's anger 
even exceeded mine^ she declared that her 
child should not be treated so, and advised me 
to snatch it off and tear it to pieces. I went to 
school, not having exactly made up my mind 
whether to follow this advice or not ; but my 
afternoon lessons fully made up for the de- 
ficiency of the morning, and I escaped the 
dreaded punishment. I had gone with several 
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companione to the closet in which we deposited 
our hatB and ehawh, and while engaged in the 
]iroces8 of robing, I heard a very loud voice 
liUking in great excitement, and one which I 
I 111 mediately recognised. I overheard Mammy 
isclaiming : " Where is my child ? Has she 
j.-ot that horrid thing on her head ? I want to 
take it off before she goes home." 

Blnfibing with mortification, as I noticed the 
tittering of the school-girls, called forth by the 
loud tone and strange figure of the old nurse, 
Airho had rushed into the room in her usual 
attire of ^hort-gown and petticoat, I came 
liastily forward, and was immediately seized by 
Mammy, who exclaimed in surprise : " Why, 
I though you said yon' were going to have that 
thing on your head t I was determined that no 
child of mine should wear it, so I came after 
Tou to take it ofiP." 

Mammy was one of the most independent 
persons I ever saw; she cared for no one's 
frown, and poured forth the whole love of her 
Avarm Irish heart upon ns — tormenting and 
troublesome as we were. Sometimes she eung 
to us trf "Acushla machree" and " Mavoumeen," 
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and Mammy's Irish songs weie especial favor- 
ites with the young fiy of the nursery. When 
we were particularly obstreperous, she threat- 
ened to go away and leave ns, and never come 
back again; a threat which always produced 
copious showers of tears, and promises of better 
behavior. Oflben have I watched her in dismay 
as she dressed herself to go out — ^fearful that 
she would really put her threat in execution, 
especially as conscience whispered that I de- 
served it. At such times, nothing pacified me 
except the deposit of her spectacles; when 
once the case was lodged in my possession, I 
felt sure of Mammy — ^knowing that %he could, 
not stay long without them. Sometimes she 
would tell us of her life in Ireland ; but no act 
did she more bitterly deplore than heif mar- 
riage ; complaining that the object of her 
choice was far from what he appeared to be 
when she married him — and further observing 
that as he turned out a very bad speculation, 
and never gave her anything but a thimble, 
she wisely left him to his own society, and 
emigrated to America. 
Mammy very often kept the key of the fruit 
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garden; and aa ahe never yielded it to our 
entreaties, the ever- ready Fred fornted a con- 
spiracy one Sunday afternoon, in which, I am 
sorry to say, I took a very conspicuous part — 
the object of which was to purloin the key, 
and enjoy at last this long-coveted, forbidden 
pleasure. Fred iactually succeeded in abstractr 
ing it from Mammy's capacious pocket, and in 
high glee we proceeded to the garden. It was 
in the time of peaches ; there hung the lucious 
fruit in such profusion, that the trees were 
almost borne down by its weight. We ate till 
we could eat no longer ; and then, happening 
to see two or three men passing along, we 
threw some over the fence to them. They, in 
return, threw us some pennies ; and, delighted 
with the success of our frolic, we continued to 
throw and receive, until startled by a most un- 
welcome apparition. There, at the foot of the 
tree, stood Mammy — ^her face expressing the 
utmost astonishment and indignation, and her 
hands extended to seize us. She had watched 
our manoeuvres from one of the windows, and 
astonishment at our boldness and ingenuity 
kept her for sometime a silent spectator. But 
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Mammy was not apt to be ailent long while 
witnessing our misdeeds ; and in an incredible 
short space of time she gained the nse of both 
her feet and her tongue. Our companions 
caught a glimpse of flying drapery rapidly 
advancing, and rather suddenly made their 
retreat; while we, now trembling, detected 
culprits, took up a line of march for the house. 
Not so, Fred ; defying Mammy to capture 
him, and laughing at her dismay, he started off 
on a run, and she after him in ftdl pursuit. 
We watched the chase from the nursery- 
window ; and as Fred was- none of the thinnest, 
and Mammy somewhat resembled a meal-bag 
with a string tied round the middle, it proved 
to be quite exciting. But it was brought to an 
untimely end by the apparition of a pair of 
spectacles over the fence ; said spectacles being 
the undisputed property of a middle-aged 
gentleman — a bachelor, who, we suspected, 
always stayed home from church on Sunday 
afternoons to keep the neighbors in order. 
With horror-stricken eyes he had beheld only 
the latter part of the scene, and conceiving the 

old nurse to be as bad as her rebellious charge, 

3^ 
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he called out from his garden, which communi- 
cated with ours : 

^^ My good woman, do yon know that this is 
Sunday ? — ^Depend npon it, a person of your 
years would feel much better to be quietly 
reading in yonr own apartment, than racing 
about the garden in this unseemly manner.^' 

Poor Mammy 1 she was well aware of this 
before; flushed, heated, and almost overcome 
with fatigue, she looked the very picture of 
uncomfortableness ; and this last aggravation 
increased the feeling to a tenfold degree. At 
tljiat moment, Fred, unconsciously, stumbled 
into her very arms ; she looked up — the specta- 
cles had disappeared — and convinced of this 
fact, she bore him in triumph to the nursery. 

We had all expected personal chastisement, 
.at the very least, but we were thrown into a 
greater degree of horror and dismay than could 
well be conceived ; Mammy placed her specta- 
cles in her pocket, collected her valtiables, and 
put on her hat and things, to take passage for 
Ireland. We hung about her in every attitude 
of entreaty — acknowledged our misdemeanors, 
promised amendment, and an entire confession 
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of all tiie sins we had ever perpetrated. I do 
think we must have remained upon our knees 
at least half an hour; never had Mammy 
seemed so hard-hearted before, and we began 
to think that she might be in earnest after all. 
"We begged her to whip us — ^lock ns up — any- 
thing but leave us ; and at last she relented. 
She told us that sto considered us the most 
abandoned children that ever were bom ; and 
wished that she had two additional eyes at the 
back of her head to watch our movements. 
We promised to spend the afternoon in learning 
hymns and verses ; and Mammy, having taJken 
her position in the large easy-chair, with a 
footstool at her feet, tied Fred to one of the legs, 
as he sat on a low bench at her side, and made 
us all study. We succeeded pretty well; 
although considerably terrified at the sharp 
looks which Mammy from time to time bestowed 
upon us. 

In the evening came the promised confes- 
sion ; and both Mammy and Jane were render- 
ed almost dumb by these dreadful instances 
of depravity. Such secret and unsuspected 
visits to the store-room pantry — such conspira- 
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I felt a respect for the young girl ever after- 
wards ; and as I clasped my arms about her 
neck and pressed a warm kiss on her cheek, as 
I bade her good-night, the tone of my voice 
must have been nnnsnally tender — ^for I saw 
tears come into her eyes as she asked Mammy 
if she was not afraid, from my flushed cheeks, 
that I had some fever. Although petulant, and 
even violent when roused, I had a warm, loving 
heart, capable of the most unboimded affection ; 
and from that time forth Jane and I never had 
a single dispute. She had appeared to me in 
f^c a new light on that Sabbath eve; and with my 

hand locked in hers, I fell into a sweet, dreamy 
sleep. 
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CHAPTEE VI, 

One of my great tronbles, and one too which 
I regarded in a pretty eerions light, was the 
obeisance I had been taught to make on meet- 
ing "the minister's wife." I never came 
within view of this formidable personage that 
I did not hesitate and tremble ; while I looked 
wildly around, in the vain hope of discovering 
a place of refoge. After performing my 
awkward courtesy, I usually hastened on as 
fast as possible, being oppressed with a most 
uncomfortable sensation of awe in the presence 
of Mrs. Eylton. This was occasioned by the 
quiet observance which I, like other children, 

took of the conduct of those around me. 

♦ 

Everything in the house seemed to be at her 
command ; if Mrs. Eylton sent for a thing she 
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must have it immediately ; and I drew my 
conclusions that ^^the minister's wife" was a 
sort of petty sovereign, placed over the town or 
viUage in which she resided, and that all we 
possessed was held under her. 

Almost every day brought a request from 
Mrs. Eylton for the loan of some article in 
our possession ; a repetition of which would 
naturally lead one to conclude that ministers 
merely procured a house, and then depended 
for everything else on the charity of the pub- 
lic. This borrowing mania appeared to gather 
strength from indulgence, for none of the 
neighbors would refuse, whatever the article 
might be; and our waffle-iron, toasting-fork, 
Dutch-oven, bake-pan, and rolling-pin were 
frequently from home on visits of a week's du- 
ration. On sending for our muffin-rings or 
cake-pans, we often received a message to be 
expeditious in our manufactures ; that Mrs. 
Eylton could spare them for a day or so, " but 
wanted to use them again very shortly." - Our 
parents would buy such conveniences, send 
them to the kitchen of Mrs. Eylton, and bor- 
row them from time to time, if in perfect ac- 
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cordance with that lady's convenience. She 
would even borrow her neighbor's servants, 
and often at very inconvenient times. Jane 
had often been sent for to take care of the chil- 
dren ; and the usual request came one after- 
noon that seemed to me stamped with most re- 
markable events. 

We were in a kind of sitting-room on the 
ground-floor, and my father sat writing at a 
small table near the window. A servant en- 
tered with the announcement : ^' Mrs. Eylton, 
ma'am, wants to borrow Jane." 

An expression of vexation crossed my mo- 
ther's countenance as she remarked : ^^ I do 
not know how I can possibly spare Jane this 
aft;emoon ; Mammy has gone out, and I do not 
feel inclined to attend to the children myself." 

My father looked up from his writing as he 
observed : " Nor do I see the necessity of your 
being troubled with them, Laura." 

"Not see the necessity I" exclaimed my 
mother, " How can I refuse the wife of our 
minister ? I would be wiUing to put up with 
some inconvenience for Mr. Eylton's sake. 
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Poor man I ho has a hard time of it, with his 
talents and refinement." 

^'Ko doubt he has," said my father, pity- 
ingly ; then, in a more merry tone, he added: 
" But can you think of no other alternative, 
Laura, than disobliging Mrs. Eylton, if you 
object to this juvenile infliction for a whole 
long Bummer's afternoon ?" 

My father was of a bolder, more determined 
character than my mother, and had, withal, a 
spice of fun in his composition ; and the expres- 
sion of his eyes now rendered her apprehen- 
sive of some sudden scheme that might create 
a feeling of justifiable anger in Mrs. Eylton. 

" Dearest Arthur 1" she exclaimed beseech- 
ingly, as she placed a soft hand on his shoulder, 
" Do not, I beseech of you, put in execution 
any outlandish plan respecting Mrs. Eylton ! — 
Do let Jane go as usual; for she is no^ne 
to understand a joke, I can assure you — she 
will be offended by it." 

" And pray, ipiadam," asked my father, with 
assumed gravity, "what has led you to sup- 
pose that I intended making Mrs. Eylton the 
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subject of a joke ? Away with you," he con- 
tinued, with a miBchievous look at those plead- 
ing eyes, " Away with you, and let me do as 
I choose.'^ 

Turning to the servant, he asked: "Mrs. 
Eylton has, I believe, requested the loan of 
other articles besides our domestics — ^has she 
ever sent to borrow any of the children?" 

" Indeed, and she has not, sir," replied the 
girl, with difficulty repressing a laugh. 

"Well then," said he, "we will now send 
her both the article she requested, and some 
articles which she did not request. Tell Jane 
to be ready to go to Mrs. Eylton's with the 
children." ♦ ,. 

" Yes sir," and the servant departed- to exe- 
cute her commission. - - 

" Arthur 1 " remonstrated my mother. 

" Not a word I " said my father gaily. " Chil- 
dren," he continued, "do you wish to go? 
What says my madcap. Amy ?" 

Madcap Amy, for once ip her life, said 
nothing — ^being two much awed and astonished 
to reply. To think that I should actually enter 
the house, and be face to face with the formi- 
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dable Mrs. Eylton ? The idea was appalling ; 
and for sometime I sat biting mj nails in 
thoughful silence. It was so sudden, it had 
always appeared to me that a great deal must 
be gone through with — a great many different 
degress of intimacy surmounted, before I should 
ever find myself within the house of Mrs. 
Eylton; but here was I, without the least 
warning, to be transformed from the bashful 
child, who made no sign of recognition save an 
awkward comtesy, into tie regular visitor-and 
for a whole afternoon 1 No wonder I took so 
long to deliberate. Though not particularly 
remarkable for bashfulness or timidity at home, 
and despite a character for violence in " fight- 
ing my own battles," to assert some infringed 
right, I absolutely trembled at the idea of 
encountering strangers; and this visit to Mrs. 
Eylton's appeared, to my excited mind, like 
thrusting myself into the enemy's quarters. 

But then curiosity rose up in all its powers, 
to baffle my fear ; I did so want to see how the 
house looked inside, and whether they really 
had anything that was not borrowed I And 
then who knows, thought I, but what Mrs. 
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Eylton will show me the inside of some of her 
drawers? I dare say she has a great many 
pretty things. There was nothing which gave 
me greater delight than looking into other peo- 
ple's drawers, and turning over those remnants 
of various things which are stored away in 
most houses — ^in many for the mere love of 
hoarding. Mamma would sometimes allow me 
to arrange certain little drawers containing 
jewelry, ribbons, and odds and ends. But 
the charmed room in our house was one that 
was always kept locked, and, from the circum- 
stance of a green ribbon being attached to the 
key, we called it "the green-ribbon room." 
Dear me I what a collection that room con- 
tained. There were several large trunks that 
nearly covered the floor, besides boxes, and 
bags, and bundles ; and these were filled with 
cast-off clothes, silks, ribbons, and bunches of 
artificial flowers and feathers. The room was 
not very often opened ; it was at the very top 
of the house, and lighted by a large dormar- 
window ; but as soon as mamma mounted the 
stairs, with the key in her hand, the alarm 
was given : " Quick ! mother is going to the 
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green-ribbon room ! " and mammals ears were 
immediately refreshed by the sound of nnme- 
roiis little feet moving up stairs at locomotive 
speed, with the ostensible purpose of assisting 
her in her researches — ^but in reality, to be 
getting in her way, and begging for everything 
we saw. It was, "Mamma, mayn't we have 
this?" or, "mayn't we have that?" or '^D6 say 
yes, just this once; and well never ask you 
for anything again as long as we live — ^never," 
a promise faithfully kept till next time. 

Mamma sometimes tried to go up very 
softly, in order to elude our vigilance ; but it 
wouldn't do. She often wondered how we 
found out that that she was there, but we sel- 
dom missed an opportunity. Now and then a 
dear little pitcher, or a vase of creain-colored 
ground with a wreath of faint pint roses traced 
around it, or a cluster of bright-colored flowers 
in the centre, arrested our attention, and called 
forth rhapsodies of admiration. I supposed 
that everybody faal^^ just such a room ; and it 
was very probable, I thought, that Mrs. Eylton 
might chance to open hers during our visit. 
Therefore I decided that, notwithstanding^ my 
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terror of the ladj, a greater amount of pleasure 
might be obtained by going there, than by 
staying at home. 

So Jane, with her own trim person as neat as 
possible, bore off her charges to the nursery, 
in order, as she said, ^^ to make us fit to be 
seen." " Mrs. Eylton might see this," or " no- 
tice that," and I felt uncomfortably conyinced 
that Mrs. Eylton must possess the sharpest pair 
of eyes it had ever been my misfortune to 
encoimter. Finally, we set off; I remember 
being dressed in a white frock, with a broad 
sash, and experiencing a consciousness of look- 
ing remarkably well, in spite of my hair — 
which, having obstinately repulsed all Jane's 
advances with tongs and curl-papers, was suf- 
fered to remain in all its native straightness. 

It was summer, and a multiflora rose-vine, 
which extended over the front of the parsonage, 
was then in full flower ; while, as we mounted 
the steps, I distinguished through the green 
blind door glimpses of a pI^ant-looMng gar- 
den beyond. We entered the back parlor, 

where sat Mrs. Eylton attired for a walk, and 
surrounded by three children, all younger than 
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ijiyself. The mimster's lady did not appear 

■ |iiit« 80 formidable on a cloBe Burvey ; though 
the aspect of her countenance wae bjno means 
iromising, as her eye fell upon ns. 

" Well, Jane," she commenced, in the tone 

■ •(' one who felt herself injored, " you have kept 
ine waiting some time — how is this! Pnncta- 
iiiity is a virtue very becoming in a young 
I •crsaa." 

Jane looked exceedingly disconcerted at this 
^iddrese ; but at length she replied, that "she 

■ ■'luld not get the children ready before." 

"The chilArmP'' repeated Mre. Eylton; 
MhUe, yonng as I was, I plainly read in her 
countenance, "What poesessed yon to bring 
them here V 

" Yes ma'am," replied Jane, gathering more 
(ourage as she proceeded, " Mjb. Cheebury 
haiA them with me to spend the afternoon. 
She had no one to attend to them at home." 

In the meantime I became aware, aa I 
L^lanced around the room, that &e prospect 
lor the aftemotfn promieed very little amnse- 
uient. Mrs. Eylton soon after left us, telling 
Jane to. be very careM that we got into no 
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mischief; and, with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, I saw the door close behind her. In my 
scenting of the apartment I became very much 
stnick with the appearance of a curious look- 
ing little work-stand, containing three small 
drawers. Immediately my imagination was at 
work upon their contents ; and I determined, 
if possible, to satisfy my curiosity. Mrs. Eyl- 
ton had departed without making any provi- 
sion for our amusement, and I saw no reason 
why I should not examine the drawers — espe- 
cially if I handled things carefully, and put 
them aU back again. Probably they were in 
disorder, and then what a pleasant surprise it 
would be for Mrs. Eylton to find them all 
neatly arranged on her return ! 

Jane now proposed walking in the garden ; 
and to avoid suspicion, I joined the party for 
the present. There were a great many flower- 
beds, very prettily laid out ; and at the end of 
a wide path ^tood a pleasant little summer- 
house, half-buried in vines. We established 
ourselves there, from whence we could view 
the whole garden ; and with a jaretence of look- 
ing again at the flowers, I soon made my es- 
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cape, and returned to the house. A wide glass- 
door opened from the back room into the gar- 
den, and carefuUj closing this, I approached 
the table and attempted to open the drawees. ' 
I tried the first one, — ^it was locked ; the sec- 
ond, — ^and met with no better success. Almost 
in despair, I placed my hands on the third, 
and that finally yielded to my efforts. I be- 
held heterogeneous rows of pins, papers of 
needles, &c., and was about to shut it in dis- 
appointment, when my glance fell on a small 
box. Small, mysterious-looking boxes always 
possessed a talismanic attraction in my ey^s;. 
and the next moment I was busily at work 
examining the contents. The round lid lifted, 
I found my gaze irresistibly &iscinated by a 
child's face, with fair, curling hair, and azure 
eyes. But the great beauty lay in its expres- 
sion ; that was so calm, holy, and serene, that 
I felt insensibly better as I gazed upon it. It 
was.a peculiar face; and I became so wrapt in 
its contemplation as. to lose all hearing of what 
passed around, vntil a step sounded close be- 
side me. 

I looked up, and fairly trembled with terror. 
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and dismay. There stood Mr. Eylton, gazing 
on me in surprise, as if quite at a loss what to 
make of the circumstance ; but as his eye fell 
upon the picture, I noticed that an expression 
of sadness crossed his countenance. Not know- 
ing what to do with myself, and almost ready 
to sink through the floor with shame, I stood 
with bowed head and burning cheeks, the very 
picture of mortification. But there was no 
trace of anger in Mr. Eylton's tone, as, kindly 
taking me by the hand, he drew me towards 
him and asked me my name. I answered as 
well as I could ; and still holding the picture, 
remained in silent consternation. Mr. Eylton 
took it from my hand, and sighed as he bent a 
deep, loving gaze upon the fair face. 

Prompted by a sudden impulse, I raised my 
eyes to his, as I enquired : " Can you tell me 
where that little girl is now ? I should so like 
to see her !" 

"In heaven, I trust," replied Mr. Eylton, 
while his voice slightly faJiered, and a tear 
stood in his eye. "She ww my daughter. 
Amy — ^she died some years ago, when very 
young." 
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1 felt almoet ready to cry myself, wken told 
lliiit slie was dead, and gazed lingei'mgly upon 
the portrait as Mr. Eyiton closed the box; and 
[•lacing it in the drawer, he returned to me 

■' Bat, my dear child," said he suddenly, 
" Whj did you open the drawer! Do you not 
kdnw that it was extremely improper!" 

■• [ did so want to see what was in it ! " was 
r]i\ rejoinder, 

Afr. Eylton seemed pnzzled at first by this 
te](ly ; but probably perceiving that I had been 
tun much left to myself, he proceeded to ex- 
pluia, in clear and concise words, the nature 
and tendency of my fault. "This curiosity, 
nij dear- child, is an improper state of feeling 
wliich, should not be indulged in. Suppose," 
coiitinued he, " that on looking into this 
ilruwer, you had perceived some article which 
VMii immediately felt a great desire to possess; 
yielding to the temptation of curiosity would 
thus lead to the sin of eovetousness, and per- 
haps the crime of theft might be also added. 
You would reason witli yourself that no one 
_^^ had seen you open the drawer, and forgetting 
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the all-seeing Eye which never Blumbers, you 
might conclude that no one would know you 
took the article which did not belong to you." 

The prospect of becoming a thief struck me 
with horror; and resolving never again to 
meddle witl^ other people's things, I begged 
Mr. Eylton to forgive me, and entreated him 
not to inform Mrs. Eylton of my misdemeanor. 
He smiled at the anxiety I displayed not to 
have it known ; and then taking a bunch of 
keys from a box, he proceeded to gratify my 
curiosity with respect to the other drawers. 
These amply repaid an investigation ; contain- 
ing nxmierous toys and trinkets of foreign 
manufacture, among which were two or three 
small alabaster images. One Mprasented a 
beautiftd greyhound in a reclining pijsition ; 
there was an Italian image of the Virgin and 
Child ; and some others which I have almost 
forgotten. I was allowed to examine all these 
things at my leisure ; and when I departed, it 
was with a firm conviction that Mr. Eylton was 
far more agreeable than his wife. 

Jane soon came in from the summer-house, 
after an unsuccessful search for me through 
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tho paTdeti, and was not a little surprised to 
tiiiii i!ic quietly established with Mr. Eyltnn. 
Tiiwiii<U sunset Mre. Eylton returned; and 
bciiii: irraeiously diBmiesed, we went home 
witli tlie impression that it had been altogether 
ratliei- a eurioua visit. But the afternoon 
dwolt in my memory like a golden gleam; 
mid i.iften I went over, in imagination, that de- 
liglilt'iLl iarestigation of Mrs. Eylton's drawere. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

We were generally beseiged with visitors of 
all descriptions and characters. My parents 
had one or two poor relations who made long 
stays at every visit ; and being generous, even 
to a fault, they loaded them with presents 
at their departure, and invitations to come 
again. There was one old lady, in particular, 
who engaged my fancy ; she came to see ns 
quite often, and in the family went by the 
name of " Aunty Patton." Aimty Patton was 
a widow, with very slender means ; and boarded 
with a married daughter, who had a large 
family of children, but very little to support 
them on. Poor Aunty ! she fared rather poorly 
at home, and did so seem to enjoy everything. 
She was particularly fond of fruit-cake ; and 
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whenever she came, mamma took particalar 
pains that this shotild be one of the appliances 
of the tea-table. She possessed many wealthy 
acquaintances and relations, and enjoyed visit- 
ing around among them very much ; praising 
everything that was set before her, and never 
contradicting any one. It seemed impossible 
to put anything on the table which she did not 
like ; everj'thing was " good," and " delightful," 
and " jnst what she wonld have fancied." At 
length some cousin determined to test her 
patience ; and on one occasion, when the old 
lady happened to dine ihete, the dishee, wheB 
Tmcovered, were foimd to contain nothing but 
Bupann and potatoes. 

" I am really sorry, Aunty Patton," began 
the hostess, " to be able to offer you nothing 
better^or dinner — ^bnt Bometimes yon know" — 

" O," said Aunty, with rather a rueful look, 
" it'll do:' 

Poor Aunty had that very day prepared her- 
self for something uncommonly nice in the way 
of dinner, and felt a little disappointed ; but 
cousin Emma soon restored her equanimity by 
.^a liberal display of fruit-cake and other nice 
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things, which presented themselves on opening 
the side-board door. 

Aunty Patton had mild, winning kind of 
manners, and became a general favorite in the 
nursery ;• probably on account of her always 
'noticing us, and pronouncing us " lovely little 
creatures." • She appeared to me the most 
heavenly-minded old lady I had ever seen ; 
and I listened, with a species of awe, to the 
long stories which she loved so dearly to relate 
about everybody whom she visited. She was 
very short — ^not seeming to me much taller 
than myself — and the cumbrous dress of the 
period was calculated to make her appear 
much shorter. She would sit and relate won- 
derful occurrences which seemed constantly 
taking place in her daughter's family ; one of 
the children would cut his foot, and for some- 
time there would be danger of amputation — 
another urchin would upset a kettle of scalding 
water on himself, and then he would be laid up 
for sometime, while mamma turned the green- 
ribbon room topsy-turvy in her searches after 
old linen — and once the daughter fell down 

stairs, and was taken up for dead. They seemed 

4* 
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to be an unfortunate family — ^always meeting 
with hair-lDreadth escapes. Aunty Patton's 
reticule was always well filled with good things 
on every occasion of her departure ; and ygjtj 
often a collection of money was added to the 
stock. 

Mamma sometimes endeavored to enlist our 
sympathies in benevolent purposes. I remem- 
ber, on one occasion, when I had been teasing 
sometime for a new tortoise-shell comb to keep 
back my hair with, it suddenly entered my 
head that it would be a well-disposed action to 
ask for some money to give Aunty Patton. 

" Are you willing. Amy, to deny yourself 
anything," asked mamma, after I had made my 
request, " in order that I may give this money 
to Aunty Patton ? It is no benevolence in you 
to ask me to give away money, unless you 
are willing to do without something in conse- 
quence. K I give Aunty Patton the :^ve dol- 
lars that your comb will cost, are you willing 
to do without it ?" 

" Dear me," thought I, " being good is very 
expensive." I deliberated for sometime, but 
finally answered, "No." My mother pressed 
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the subject no farther; but afler a while I 
exclaimed with a comfortable feeling of mag- 
nanimity ; "Tes, dear mamma, you Tnay give 
Aunty Patton the five dollars — ^and I'll get 
T^jpa to buy me the comb I" 

Mammy was a great judge of character, and 
when she once made up her mind not to like 
a person, it was very difficult to make her 
change her sentiments. My father once brought 
in a travelling clergyman, who represented 
himself as very devout and unfortunate ; and 
we all made great efforts to entertain him. He 
was travelling West, he said, and endeavoring 
to collect on the road sufficient money to pay 
his expenses. My father invited him to re- 
main with us a month ; and he seemed very 
much to enjoy the good things so liberally 
showered upon him — contriving at the same 
time to render himself so agreeable that he 
quite won our hearts. Mammy alone remain- 
ed proof against his insinuations ; he paid 
assiduous court to her, and did his best to re- 
move this unfavorable impression, but the old 
nurse remained immovable. 

He once asked her for the key to the firuit- 
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garden, when my parents were both out ; but 
Mammy etedfastly refused him. " She had 
orders," she said, * not to let the key go out 
of her possession, and she didn't intend to 
now." The wandering clergyman departed 
quite enraged ; and reported proceedings as 
soon as my father returned. He was very 
much displeased at Mammy's obstinacy, and 
spoke quite warmly on the subject ; but the 
old nurse replied that " she didn't know but he 
might make off with half the fruit in the gar- 
den — she didn't like the man's looks at any 
rate." 

I had thei} in my possession a little morocco 
pocket-book, a treasured article, which I valu- 
ed above all my other worldly goods. Some- 
time before Christmas, I had observed it in a 
a shop-window with passionate admiration ; 
and on my return home, I threw out various 
. hints and inuendoesr— scarcely hoping that they 
would be attended to. They were, however ; 
for on. examining my stocking on the event- 
ful morning, the lon^-coveted pocket-book was 
foimd sticking in the toe — and what was still 
better, well supplied with contents. I was in 
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ecstacy for sometime after; but wishing to do 
something to signali^se myself, I now placed it 
in the hands of the Eev. Mr. Motley for safe 
keeping. 

"Mark my words," said Mammy propheti- 
cally, " you'U never see a sign of that pocket- 
book again." 

Alas ! her words were but too true ; circum- 
stances came to light not very favorable to the 
character of our visitor ; and that very night 
the Eev. Mr. Motley secretly decamped — ^men- 
tioning in a note left behind, that unlooked-for 
events had hastened his departure. My little 
pocket-book accompanied him, aft he quite for- 
got to return it ; and Mammy's triumph was 
almost as provoking as the loss. She had, how- 
ever, with characteristic caution, abstracted 
whatever money it contained ; and the reflec- 
tion that the reverend gentleman had not gain- 
ed much, gave her considerable pleasui:e. The 
lesson taught me not to trust strangejjj again 
too readily, and my father imbibed sonjftwhat 
of a prejudice against travelling clergymen in 
distress. Rev. Mr. Motley was never again 
heard of. 
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"We once had a visit from a Captain Vardell, 
;ni ncquaintance of mj- latlier'B, who had mar- 
ti.'d a Spanish woman. This Captain had 
>\-L'Mt much of his time at sea; roving about 
iVnm place to place, antil at length he Bottled 
ilnwn for some years in Spain. He had no 
11 laCionB in America, and but little money, so 
(li;it of courso my father's honse, the usual 
Ft I'nge of the needy and distreSBed, was at once 
\i\i destination. Ke appeared to us an indolent, 
puud-natured kind of a man, and his wife re- 
srinbled him in the former quality, though 
iHiite deficient in the latter. She could not 
J >eak a word of English, and would scold and 
i\nl at her husband in Spanish for hours to- 
^'ither. We did not understand what she said, 
liiit we knew, by the flashing of those great 
Ijlack eyes and her animated gestures, that'her 
words were not words of love. She was a large 
w'Dinan, with straight, black hair, that seemed 
lu be always hanging about her face, and 
rather handsomo features. She spent most of 
liur time in playing jackstraws with us, or else 
lounging on the sofa ; muttering in rapid sue- 
cijeeion the words of a small prayer-book, which 
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Captain Vardell told ns she always carried 
about her, as it had been consecrated and 
given to her by a Spanish priest. She appeared 
to ns very mnch like a great overgrown baby ; 
manifesting the most childish delight on win- 

• 

ning a game, and equally angry when defeated. 
Once, when in extreme good-humor, she shewed 
us how to make beads resembling coral, from a 
certain paste which she manufactured; but 
we never could extract from her the names of 
the materials, and were obliged to content our- 
selves with making them under her direction. 

Mrs. Vardell was so extremely lazy that she 
would never stoop to pick up anything she had 
dropped. K her handkerchief or prayer-book 
fell to the floor, she made motions for us to 
bring them to her ; and when we sometimes 
mischievously pretended not to understand 
these signs, she would let the article remain 
until some one restored it to her. She never 
seemed to experience the* least emotion of 
gratitude, and received all'favors as a natural 
right. She was an extremely troublesome, ex- 
acting visitor, and we were not at all sorry 
when the time of her departure arrived. 
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^1y &t}ier had exerted hiiuBelf oa their be- 
l.uli'. and at the end of their viait handed Cap- 
(aid Vardell a handsome sum of money, col- 
1i'i'ii>l &oin among his merchant friends and 
:u-.|ii:iiatancee. People were much more liberal 
linii than now, and the case of the Tardells 
•liil !wt fail to call forth their STinpathy and 
r;fiiiii>3ity. The Spanish lady made her adieus, 
il' '■ I tliey could he called, with an easy indif- 
ti'i\:iLC — apparently considering her fellow- 
iiii'TUils as machines invented for her sole use 
:iii>l benefit. Captain Yardell presented ns 
chiliiren with a handsome collection of shells, 
pi<'lM.'d up on foreign shores during his name- 
rmi- voyages; and some of them were very 
lai-o and beanti^. Most of them had a 
ili'lii'ate pink tinge, like the outer leaves of a 
Jiwi-lilown rose; and we amnsed- ourselves 
W'l- :i long time by arranging them in a glass- 
<';L'-e which my father gave ns for the purpose. 

Among our visitore was an aunt of my 
moiliei-'s who lived in Waterford, Connecticut; 
ami being a widow, with quite a large farm to 
iiitviid to, her visits were never of long dura- 
tidii, I became very much attached to her. 
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for she often entertained ns with long stories 
about the Kevolution and the aggressions of the 
British soldiers-^abont which you shall hear 
when I come to tell you of the long visit I 
made there one summer. Aunt Ileushaw was 
very proud of her farm and farming operations ; 
her cattle and vegetables had several times 
won the prize at agricultural fairs, and slie 
boasted that her land produced more than an y 
of her neighbors' ; who, being men, were of 
course expected to be more accomplished in 
such matters. She appeared to delight in 
giving away things, and seldom made us* a 
visit without bringing something of her own 
raising. These little presents my father always 
repaid tenfold ; and Aunt Henshaw never de- 
parted without a new gown ' or hat, or 'some- 
thing to show when she got home. I believe 
that we generally anticipated more pleasure 
from her visits than from any of the minlerous 
friends who so often favored us '^iih their com- 
pany. 

But Aunt Henshaw, I must confess, won my 
heart less by. her own individual merits than a 
present she once made me, which actually 
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nppeared to me like a windfall &oni the Bkies. 
I was always inordinately fond of reading, and 
my predelictions for Mry tales amounted to 
an actual passion. When Mammy and Jane's 
ii]*,'eniiity had been exhausted in framing in- 
stances of the marvellous for my special grati- 
fication, I would often fold my hands before 
m}- face, to shut oat all actual scenes, and thud 
sit and dream of wonderfiil adventures with 
thiries, witches, and enchanted princesses. I 
was always happier in a reverie than in the 
ctunpany of others — my own ideals I could 
make as I chose — the real I must take as I 
foimd it. Castle-bnilding is a pleasant but 
dangerous occupation ; had I not been bo mnch 
of an enthusiast, a day-dreamer, it would have 
been better for my happiness. 

But to return to Annt Henshaw and her pre- 
sent. Some school-mate one day told me of 
the v'aried wonders contained in the " Arabian 
Nights." My imagination, always excitable, 
became worked np to a high pitch by tales of 
diamond caverns, flying horses, and mysterious 
saloons under ground. K I went to sleep, it 
was to dream of gardens more beautiful than 
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Paradise itself — of cooling fountains springing 
up at every step— of all sorts of impossible 
fruits growing just where you wanted them— 
and lamps and songs that gratified every wish. 
At length I could bear these tantalizing 
visions of unattainable pleasure no longer ; I 
put on my bonnet and determined to go the 
Whole rounds of the village until I met with 
some success. People wondered what ailed 
• me that afternoon ; I bolted directly into a 
room — asked if thejr had the Arabian Nights 
— and, on being answered in the negative, 
went out as expeditiously as I had gone in, 
and tried another acquaintance. I was not 
easily daunted, and took each one in succes- 
sion, but all to no purpose ; I returned home, 
fairly sick with disappointment, and hope 
delayed. 

The very next day Aunt Henshaw came 
aown on a visit ; and placing in my hands an 
old-looking,^ leather-covered book, observed, 
"I happened to come across this stowed away 
in an old chest. Amy, and knowing your fond- 
ness for fairy tales, I have brought it for you 
to read." 
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I pcareelj heard what she said ; I had glan- 
coii at the book, and on seeing "Arabian 
Kii^lits" traced in large gilt letters, the ground 
Beemed swimming before me, and I could 
scarcely contain my senBefi. Seizing the be- 
]oM!(] book, I made my escape as quickly aa 
possible; and mounting up to the cupola, a 
tiny room with glass sides, that commanded a 
vic^v of the country round, I effectually ae- 
cui-ed myself against interruption, and soon 
became fascinated out of all remembrance. 
TliQ day waned into evening — ^the shadows 
deepened around — I remember fixing my eyes 
on a brilliant star that seemed to come closer 
anil closer, until it assumed a strangely beau- 
tiful form, and I lost all consciousness. 

In the meantime a strict search for me had 
been going on below. They began to be 
alarmed at my continaed absence ; and after 
examining every room, the garden, and every 
spot on the premises, they sent around the 
neighborhood. I was known'to be extremely 
fond of visiting, and every acquaintance was 
interKigBted in turn — of course, without sue- 
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cess. No one had thought of the cupola, and 
mamma was getting fairly frightened ; when 
Mammy took a light, and on ascending to my 
dormitory, discovered me fiast asleep, with the 
book tightly clasped to my bosom. 

It afterwards yielded the boys as mnch de- 
light as it had me ; Fred, in particular, had a 
notion of trying experiments upon the plan 
there laid out. He had sat one afternoon for 
sometime with the book in his hands — appar- 
ently resolving some problem in his own 
mind ; Mammy was stooping over the nursery 
fire, when she was suddenly startled by an un- 
expected shower of water sprinkled over her 
head and neck — ^Fred at the same time ex- 
claiming, in a tone that seemed to doubt not : 
" I command you instantly to turn into a coal 
black mare 1" 

" I don't know what would become of you, 
you good-for-naught, if I did 1 " returned Mam- 
my. 

Some years later I read " The Children of 
the Abbey," and this opened a new field of 
thought. My dreams, instead of being peopled 
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witli I'airlea and genii, were now filled with 
diatreesed damselfi who met with all sorts of 
persocations and Quixotic adventures, and 
finally ended where tliey should have com- 
luenced* 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

I'had a boy-lover who always selected me as 
his partner .in all our plays, and kept me in 
pointers with blue ribbons attached to them, to 
point out the towns on the large map in the 
schoolroom. Charles Tracy was about mj 
own age, but in disposition and taste he re- 
sembled my brother Henry, and the two were 
quite inseparable ; while his sister Ellen and 
I formed an acquaintance through the fence 
by displaying our dolls to each other— ^and this 
was the beginning of an intimacy that lasted a 
long time for children's friendships. 

Ellen possessed a charm which olten caused 
me to experience the uncomfortable sensation 
of envy ; her hair fell in long, golden-colored 
ringlets upon her neck and shoulders, and 
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these same curls seemed to shake about so 
nicely whenever she moved her head. I some- 
times thought that Ellen shook them about 
much more than was absolutely necessary ; but 
at the same time they excited my warmest 
admiration. I felt as though I could do any- 
thing — go through with all sorts of diflSculties 
to have my hair curl naturally; and with a 
feeling of unspeakable rapture I listened to 
Ellen one day as she told me in a mysterious 
whisper that the nurse had said eating crusts 
made her hair curl. 

Eating crusts! What a discovery! — ^I im- 
mediately felt ready to eat all the crusts in our 
house and every one else's. I bribed the chil- 
dren to deliver up all their crusts to me, and 
commenced eating them with a voracity that 
excited the surprise of all the nursery inmates. 
But already, in perspective, I beheld my head 
adorned with long, glossy curls, and I perse- 
vered, despite the laughter I excited. I de- 
voured crusts by the wholesale, but alas! no 
waving locks rewarded my patient toil ; and at 
length I had the pleasure of hearing that the 
cnist business was a fable, invented by Ellen's 
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nurse to induce that young lady to finish her 
odds and ends of bread, which she was very 
mucii disposed to scatter about the nursery. 
It was cruel, after being elevated to such a 
pinnacle of happiness, to find my hopes thus 
rudely dashed to the gi'ound; and my hair 
seemed straighter than ever, from contrast with 
what I had expected it to be. Ellen was pre- 
vented from wasting her crusts, and so far it 
was well ; but the nurse lost by her falsehood 
whatever respect I may have had for her — a 
loss which she perhaps did not regard as such, 
or indeed trouble herself at all about — ^but even 
a child's good opinion is something. 

I was very much inclined to be fleshy — too 
much so, I thought, for beauty of figure ; and 
this was another great annoyance. People in 
speaking of us, always used to say: "What 
fine large children I " until I hated the very 
sound of it, and wished most earnestly for 
Ellen's light, fairy-like figure. I once resolved 
to starve myself into growing thin; and, to 
Mammy's great surprise, refused to taste the 
dinner she handed me, and resolutely persisted 
in going to bed with<)ut my supper, Mamnay, 
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good old soul ! watched me narrowly, not hav- 
ing been let into tlie secret of my landable 
resolve; and while she supposed that I had 
fallen into a restless slumber, I was in reality 
tossing about on my trundle bed, suffering the 
tantalizing pains of hunger. I remonstrated 
with myself in vain ; heard all the jproa and 
C(m9 on both sides in this perplexing case of 
vanity vs. appetite, and finally resolved to 
satisfy my hunger, cost what it would. 

But how to do this was the next question. 
Enticing slices of bread and butter kept dancing 
before my eyes ; and at length, when I heard 
the snore which announced Mammy's depar- 
ture to the land of dreams, I rose as quietly as 
possible, and descended on a foraging expedi- 
tion to the pantiy. How veiy nice everything 
did look! I stood for a moment feasting my 
eyes with the sight, but oh, ill-timed delay f I 
had not tasted a single morsel, when a low 
whisper fell upon my ear, and on turning, I 
beheld Mammy gazing on me rather fearfully, 
while at hei^ ^Ibow stood Jane in night-gOwn 
and cap, who was violently rubbing her eyes 
in order to clear away the fancied mist, and 
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thns convince herself that it was really the 
veritable me who was about to perform such an 
unheroine-like part. 

This discovery seemed to me exactly like 
those tantalizing dreams in which yon are sit- 
ting down at a table covered with everything 
nice, but before you have time to taste anything 
your visions are rudely dispelled, and you 
wake and look in vain for the tempting para- 
phernalia. I once bore this in mind after 
being several times teased . in this manner ; 
and resolving not to be so deceived again, I 
succeeded in regaling myself with a mince-pie 
— ^which appeared to me quite in the light of a 
triumph. I now cast about me for some means 
to escape from this disagree'Sble dilemma ; and 
having heard Mammy whisper to Jane : " How 
very wild she looks ! " I found that they sup- 
posed me to be walking in my sleep, a practice 
to which I was somewhat addicted ; and not 
seeing why sleep-walkers should not direct 
their course to the cupboard as well as any- 
where else, I boldly seized a loaf and com- 
menced an attack upon it 
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'• Let us wait and see what abe will do," 
wliispered Mammy. 

■• It is very evident what she will do, now 
lliar she has the loaf in her hands," replied 
,l;ine in a sleepy tone. " I do not believe that 
iih<} is asleep at all, but just as wide awake as 
\^\' are. I have read a story somewhere," she 
(iiTitianed, "of a French girl who succeeded 
iti persuading people that she lived without 
I'liting; but at last some one watched the 
pill closely, and one night discovered her at 
llii- pantry, regaling herself with cold chicken 
siitSiciently to go without eating for a week. 
\i\v, Miss Amy has eaten neither dinner nor 
>^ii|>per, and she may be imitating the. French 
iriil, in order tof be made a fuss with, I will 
spi'ab to her and'«ee." 

' Ifot for the world!" exclaimed Mammy 
ill terror, as she grasped the more enterprising 
.Tuiie. "Do not touch her — fori have heard 
I >r its killing people to be awakened suddenly 
while in this state. 

Jane obeyed, although her face still wore an 
incredulous expression; and I continued eat- 
ing, looking as wild as possible all the time. 
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The nursery-maid began at length to fear that 
I would put an end to my own life, if not spoken 
to; but Mammy still objected-murmuring 
as she watched my voracious performances; 
" Poor child ! how hungry she must have 
been to come down and eat in her sleep I I 
wonder why she refased her tea ?" 

After a while, however, I became more 
sleepy than hungry; and Mammy and Jane 
kindly conveyed me back to my little bed, 
where I slept soundly till morning, I was not 
destined to reap much gloiy from this esca- 
pade — ^not even the glory of being a sleep- 
walker; for Jane, looking me steadily in the 
face, said: "Now, Miss Amy, I wish you to 
tell me truly whether 'you were asleep last 
night, when you went down into the pantry 
and devoured almost a whole loaf t)f bread ! 
Now be a good girl, and tell the truth, for you 
frightened ns very much." 

At first I pretended stupidity, and inquired, 
"what pantry ?" and " what bread ?" but Jane 
soon discovered that I knew very well ; and 
while she looked at me so searchi^ly I could 
not possibly frame a plausible story; — so, from 
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Bheer necessity, I told the whole trDth, " and 
ui^iiig bat the truth." My carions attempt 
at getting thin excited great amusement ; but 
i&Iaiumy told me that Bhe knew of a better 
UB)- than that, which was to mn np and down 
Btaii-s as mncb as possible. I followed her 
advice imtil I became tired of it ; and dnring 
that period I was nniversally acknowledged to 
be the most obliging child in the hoose, for 
X was qoite indefatigable in naming on 
other people's errands. I became discooraged, 
though, when I found that I remained as &t ae 
and began tasking ihy biun for some 
other expedient. 

I had gone to Kllen Tracy's to enjoy a holi- 
day ; and, qnite mad with spirits, we roamed 
hither and thither, scarcely knowing what to 
do ^vith ourselves. At length Ellen proposed 
that we should go to " the boys' room," and go 
we accordingly did. We wonld have recog- 
it as the sanctum of two or three noiay 
urchins of the male gender, even had we not 
known it beforehand. On the dressing-table 
stood a top, half-a-dozen marbles, and a fishing- 
line ; while the walls displayed various quaint 
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devices of their own drawing. There was a 
something which, Ellen informed ns, was in- 
tended for a ghost ; but if so, he had a most 
ondne proportion of flesh on his bones, and 
looked far more like a giant. We concluded 
to equip ourselves in male attire, for the sake 
of variety — ^being heartily tired of frocks and 
petticoats ; and Ellen's pretty curls having 
been tucked up under a round cap, she looked 
60 fascinating that I felt quite ambitious to 
rival her — ^but in attempting to draw on one 
of Charles' jackets, I foimd that it would not 
meet round my waist Oh, mortification un- 
speakable! to find myself larger around the 
waist than a boy a whole year my senior ! 1 
I could scarcely refrain from bursting into 
tears ; forgetting that I belonged to the dump- 
ling order, while Charles was as slender and 
straight as a young birch tree. My pleasure 
for that day was gone ; in vain Ellen displayed 
her whole stock of worldly, possessions to tempt 
my admiration. I scarcely bestowed a look 
on anything, and returned home perfectly 
miserable. 
For days I kept my ears wide open in hopes 
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of catching eomething that might relieve my 
(iietre-^s, and at length I met with Bome suc- 
cess. I overheard a visitor telling my mother 
of 801)10 young lady, whose figure they had 
been admiring, that she was nothing at all 
withuut her corsets — a complete dumpling ; 
and tlion followed a long digression on the im- 
propriety of imposing npon the public in this 
manner ; but fw that I did not care— ^ deter- 
mineil to impose upou'them too, as soon as I 
got a chance. Soon aft^^ a school-mate en- 
cased me in a remarkably tight pair, during 
an afternoon's visit ; and having, as she sai^, 
' inaile ine look quite genteel,' I defHirted for 
home with the delightful consciousness of be- 
ing ' something of a figure.' Before bed-time 
I had a romp in ^e garden with my wild 
brother and Charles Tracy; I experienced a 
feeling of suffocation, while running through 
the paths, that became quite insupportable. 

" Why Amy !" exclaimed Charles as he 
grasped my arm, " What is the matter ? yon 
Icwk (|uite black in the face !" They all gath- 
ered around me, but unable to speak, I sank 
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bac^ into Charles Tracy's arms, and lost all 
consciousness. 

When I recoyered, I fonnd myself lying on 
my own little bed, with my mother bending 
fondly over me — ^the cause of all this trouble 
on a chair at my side — ^and Mammy, dear, 
good Mammy! regarding me with a pnzded 
look of smprise. 

"Why, she a<5tuaUy fiuntedl" whispered 
Jane, "just dead arway, like any grown 
person 1" ' '^ 

"No," replied Mammy, "the child was 
dreadfully squeezed, and that took away her 
breath. Shell kill herself next, with some of 
her capers 1" 

Mamma now made a sign for .them to be 
quiet, and stooping do^ close to my face, 
asked me how I felt. I tried to answer, " bet- 
ter ;" but the words almost choked me, and I 
still experienced a difficulty in breathing. The 
evil consequences of this attempt at the grace- 
ftd were but temporary, however ; and the next 
morning, as I sat up quite recovered, a discus- 
sion took place between mamma and the old 

6* 
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nnrse od the propriety of equipping t 
once in coreete to improve my fignre. I booh 
experienced the delight of poeeeeeing a pair of 
my own ; on which memorable occaeion, I 
tesolved that, like the old woman, I would 
''neither borrow nor lend;" bnt the present 
was conditional — on the first instance of my 
lacing too tight it was to be taken from me. I 
took care that this ahould never happen — that 
is, to such a degree as to*expose myself to pou- 
ishment ; but in many ft'TKene of enjoyment 
did I sofEer the consequences of my foolish 
vanity. Often while music, and dancing, aod 
everything contributed to render a children's 
party delightful, I sat apart in a comer, or 
else went languidly through the figures of the 
dance, whQe every nerve throbbed with acute 
pain. 

Ellen and I had for sometime noticed that 
Charles and Henry were more together than 
ever. They seldom associated with ns now, or 
asked ub to join them ; Henry proved faithless 
with respect to a table he had promised my 
doll, and Charles refused, for the present, to 
dig his sister's garden spot; therefore we put 
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our two wise heads together and conclnded 
that this must mean something. The moment 
school was out, the cap was hastily snatched 
£rom its nail in the entry,, and they both sallied 
forth together — ^where, or for what purpose, we 
tried in vain to discover. On Saturdays they 
were constantly at work in the bam, hammer- 
ing, and cutting, and shaving ; and one day we 
detected them making, over a fire which they 
had built on bricks in the open air, something 
which smelt very "much like molasses candy. 
But upon Ellen's venturing to communicate 
this to Charles, he answered contemptuously 
that " it was just like girls 1 — always fancying 
that everything was something eatable 1'' 

The two made a journey to town together, 
and came back laden with sundry parcels; 
and notwithstanding all this business, Henry 
found time to be very industrious in weeding 
the flower-beds, for which my father paid him 
so much an hour — ^and I noticed that he was 
uncommonly punctual in presenting his bills. 
"Without being very penetrating, we discovered 
that the scheme, whatever it might be, was 
one that required a great deal of time, a great 
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deal of shopping, and a great deal of money. 
We racked our brains in vain, and not a sin- 
gle mit« of infonnation could ve extract from 
tlie boys ; indeed, we migbt jnat as well have 
attacked two pine boards, for they pretended 
to be deaf as soon as Ve commenced our 
inquiries. Ellen began to be afraid that they 
meditated living on some wild island, like 
Kobinson Crusoe, for she had seen Charles pri- 
vately appropriate a hatchet, and a ball of 
twine ; and I inclined to the opinion that they 
^vere both going to sea, and represented to El- 
len how delightfiil it would be to have them 
makiDg voyages and bringing ns shells, and 
corals, and dl sortfi of curions things. Bnt I 
was the greatest philosopher of the two, for my 
more timid playmate cried bitterly at the idea ; 
nnd it was sometime before I could succeed in 
pacifying her. 

We one day discovered the boys in an old 
Ijam on the premises ; and waiting patiently 
near by tmtil we saw them depart, on some 
errand to the bouse, we perceived, to our great 
joy, that the door was unfastened ; and effect- 
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ing a hasty entrance, we expected to be almost 
as well rewarded for our trouble as was Blue- 
beard's wife on entering the forbidden chamber. 
But nothing could we see except a few old 
boxes turned upside down, and along one side 
a neat row of shelves. "We perceived indeed 
that the small window now contained four 
panes of glass, and we also discovered two or 
three little shelves there. But here our dis- 
coveries ended ; there was nothing to account 
for aU the labor and privacy that had been 
going on for the last two or three weeks, — and 
quite in despair, we returned to the house 
before the boys discovered our prying. 

Things continued in this state for sometime 
longer; and finding that all our eflfbrts at dis- 
covery were not rewarded with the slightest 
success, we assumed an appearance of proud 
indifference, and pretended to be as much oc- 
cupied with our dolls and baby-houses as they 
were with their bam. Now and then one of 
the boys, in the tantalizing spirit of mischief, 
would thrust a parcel under our very eyes, ex- 
claiming at the same time : " Wouldn't 'you 
like to see the inside, though ? Confess, now, 
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that yon would give jour very ears to know 
what's in it 1 " 

" Indeed, and we wonld not 1 " in great in- 
dignation, " not we ! We enppoeed that it was 
eome "boyB' Donsense not worth talking about, 
and were quite occupied with our own afiaiis, 
without troubling ourselves about them." 

In a tone that sounded very much ae though 
he were in earnest, Charles would continue : 
"Snjqtose, Henry, that we let them know 
what it is, if tliey promise not to tell — shall 
we?" 

"By BO means," Henry would reply, with 
the air of a Socrates, " Women can never keep 
a secret — ^I have heard my lather say so." 

" We were sure we didn't want to hear 
' their secrets I " and indignantly clipping away 
with OQT scissors, we turned a deaf ear to all 
fm-ther remarks. However, the secret did 
come to light after a while, and in a most un- 
expected manner. 

We had jnat received a liberal allowance of 
pocket-money, and while EUen and I deliber- 
ated on the various ways in which it might be 
epont to advantage, Hemy asked us, with a 
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perfectly grave face^ if we had heard of the 
new store lately opened near ns? Ifew store ! 
Why there had never been any store at all, 
except the little stand kept by old Betty 
Tweednor, and now Henry spoke of the new 
store as though such a thing had ever existed. 
Certainly we had not heard of it ; but resolving 
to remain no longer in ignorance, we seized our 
bonnets, and were ready to start in a moment. 
Henry looked very knowing and mystei^ous ; 
but following his guidance, we soon found our- 
selves at the bam which had before excited our 
curiosity. Why, it had been tmned into a 
regular shop 1 Eows of candies, better known 
among children as "barber's-poles," looked 
imposingly out of the window, and these were 
flanked by piles of pea-nuts, apples, &c. But 
all these would have been nothing without that 
delight of childhood — ^taffy-candy ; and upon a 
further investigation, w© .discovered a very 
ingenious pair of clam-shell scales, with holes 
bored for strings to pass through, and sus- 
pended from a stout stick which was kept^in 
its place by being fastened to an upright piece 
of wood at each end — the whole resting upon 
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a very complete counter formed of old boxes. 
It looked exactly like a real Btore ; and behind 
the counter stood Charles, as demnie as possi- 
ble, — wliile crowds of oar schoolmates gazed, 
admired, and wondered. 

A aign near the door inf<Hraed passers Hint 
" the proprietore, grateibl for past tavois and 
the patronage of a liberal pnblic, would con- 
tinue the business nnder the firm of Chesbury 
and TVacy," It would be a somewhat difficult 
task, we thonght, to discover the &votB and 
patronage allnded to ; but the yomig merchants 
bad concluded that this claose gave a dignity 
and air of reality to the whole. We experienced 
the pleasure of making purchases, weighed out 
to us from the much admired clam-shell scales, 
and were very particular in exacting full 
weight. Each sale was recorded in a small 
account book ; and long after we had grown 
to the yeais of discretion, om' mirth was ex- 
cited by accidentally meeting with tha juvenile 
record. So many purchases were made that 
afternoon, that the yonng etorekeepere perceiv- 
ed with dismay the very visible decrease iu 
their supplies. We accused them of retrench- 
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ing considerably in their quantities, on this 
discovery, and thought that they were too inex- 
perienced for so weighty an oflSce. 

Ellen and I often added to their stores bv 
little pies and cakes which we manufactured at 
home; and in process of time their articles 
embraced such a variety that the shop became 
quite Celebrated. Even mamma would some- 
times come to make purchases ; and the boy- 
merchants found their scheme a very profitable 
one. But alas 1 it vanished with the last 
summer breath ; the early snows surrounded 
their little store, and all access became incon- 
venient. So they had a sale at prime cost — 
and we then obtained most wonderful bargains 
in the confectionary line. Finding himself 
quite wealthy now, Charles could well afford 
to be generous.; and presented me with a new 
doll, and his sister Ellen with a miniature set 
of cups and saucers, over which we had many 
happy tea-drinkings. We received no presents 
from Henry, and heard nothing of his money ; 
and it was not till some time after, and then 
through another source, that we learned that 
his portion had materially helped to keep a 
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poor woman tmm freezing during tlie winter. 
My lather often remarked of Henry, that " he 
wae too generoos and self-forgetful ever to be 
rich;" bat there is no doubt that such have 
their reward— in their own consciencea at 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The winter wore rapidOiy away with sleigh- 
riding, snow-baUing, and our usual parties; 
and spring, lovely spring ! again made its ap- 
pearance. Our flower-garden looked its very 
loveliest at this season ; for it boasted countless 
stores of hyacinths, tulips, daffodils, blue-bells, 
violets, crocuses, &c. I remember so well 
when we first noticed the little green sprouts 
shooting up in spots from which the snow had 
melted; and on making this discovery, we 
always danced into the house and shouted out : 
" Spring has come I " It gladdened our very 
hearts to find the first little violet that dared to 
show its head above the ground ; and then we 
ran to the peach-trees to look at the delicate 
pink buds that shot forth so curiously without 
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any leaves. There was & wtam sweet brewtli 
abroad npon the air that toeeed our hair about, 
and JHiined otir flushed cheeks, and we knew 
that it was spring, sweet springl that had come 
Bgaiu to us, Ob, how delightful it was when, 
escaped from all watchful eyes, I could thrnw 
aeide the troublesome sun-bonnet, that so ob- 
structed my Bight, and dig and delve at plea- 
sure I Never in all my life have I been bo 
happy as in these delightful spring days, when 
I roved about the paths vfith a heart fnU of 
happineBS, and a sensation of thankftilness for 
the LleBsingB I enjoyed. 

Two circumstances contributed materially to 
immortalize this particular spring in my recol- 
lections : I then completed my tenth year, 
which I thonght left me on the very threshold 
of womanhood, and we had two pet squir- 
rels, who inhabited the- locust trees in front of 
the house, with a tin cage to retire to at night 
— one of whom we called " blackey," and the 
other " browney," from their different colors. 

" Blackey" was extremely mischievous, and 
rarely could be caught ; but " browney" 
seemed a perfect paragon of gentleness and 
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goodness — and I would seat myself on the 
steps, holding him for hours, and listening to 
the monotonous hum of the locusts, which 
always filled my heart with a sense of quiet 
happiness. Did you never sit watching the 
glorious sunbeams, as they fell on the soft, 
fresh grass, and with this low, soothing hum in 
your ears, feel that the earth was very beauti- 
ful ? I have ; but then I was a dreamer — an 
unmistakeable, enthusiastic dreamer, and my 
fancies would, perhaps, be laughed at by the 
wise ones of earth. 

To return to " browney ;" my love cooled for 
him very sud.denly one morning, as, with my 
finger in close proximity to his mouth, I sat 
and apostrophized him thus, " Tou dear, little 
angel, you ! I love you dearly !" a sudden 
closing of ^arp little teeth on my poor fingers 
put an end to ray rhapsodies ; and the " little 
angel" was most unceremoniously dropped on 
the ground, from whence he made his escape 
to his usual home, the locust tree — and 1 nevei* 
again sought to entice him from his retreat. I 
ran about the walks as usual this spring, but 
it was with languor and indifference that I 
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visited oiir usual haunts ; and I wondered what 
it was that made my steps so very slow and 
dragging — it seemed as though a weight were 
tied on each heel. If I attempted a race with 
the boys, I was obliged to give up from very 
\vieariness ; and laughing at what they termed 
my laziness, they pursued their amusements 
without me. Chai'les Tracy would now and 
then bring me a bunch of wild flowers ; and to 
tlie surprise of all, I preferred sitting with 
them in my hands to joining in my usual noisy 
games. I grew pale and thin; and Mammy 
and Jane began to express their uneasiness 
about me, while I often noticed -my mother*8 
eyes fixed upon me in tender solicitude. ' 

I went to bed one night feeling restless and 
feverish. It was the latter part of April, and 
a small wood-fire still burned on the hearth ; 
on the embers of which I fixed ray eyes sted- 
fastly, until strange shapes and burning eyes 
seemed moving about the quiet hearth. I was 
quite alone ; Mammy had gone out to spend 
the evening, and Jane was taking her tea in 
the kitchen. Had it been for life or death I 
could not have spoken ; I tried to scream — ^but 
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a hollow soniid rattled in my ears — ^and with 
the cold drops gathering on my forehead, I lay 
still, snbdued, in a state of delirious agony. I 
was almost senseless ; nntil at length, feeling a 
touch upon my arm, and a breathing at my 
side, I started wildly up, and eluding all pur- 
suit, fled swiftly down the stair-case. I pressed 
my hand tightly on my throbbing head, and 
gaining the kitchen, burst suddenly in, ex- 
claiming, " O I Jane I Jane ! do not leave mo 
again !" I sunk down insensible ; and remem 
ber nothing but a scream of horror which pro 
ceeded from Jane, who, having just seated 
herself beside me as I sprang out of bed, had 
followed me in a state of breathless alarm to 
the kitchen. 

When I again (^ened my eyes, it was about 
midnight. I had been conveyed to my 
mother's room, and now experienced the de- 
lightful sensation of finding myself in a high 
bed, with curtains ; while my head was raised 
up with pillows to an unusual height. In turn- 
ing myself to obtain a better view of the sur- 
rounding scenery, I became conscious of a stiff- 
ness in my right arm ; and fairly shuddered 
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with horror on perceiving a basin of blcxMi 
close to my bedside. But worse and worse! 
a few paces furtber off stood a grave-looking 
man, whom, &om his very air, I know to be a 
doctor. Nay, had I been at all doubtful on 
this point, the addition of a pair of spectacles 
would have convinced me at once — as this ia 
an ornament especially pertaining to M. D,*8. 
I had always hated, loathed, dreaded a doctor 
as I would a nauseous object ; and I now 
trembled to find myself in his power — fearing 
that he read my dislike in my face. Specta- 
cles, too, disconcerted me ; the glimmer of tbo 
polished glass seems to add new fire to the 
eyes beneath ; and I now beheld a pair, eyes 
and all, levelled directly upon me. I shud- 
dered at the very idea of a doctor, and could 
never sit still in the room with one ; and now 
there stood that horrid man, evidently regard- 
ing me as his victim, while I felt too weak and 
sick to make the least resistance. 

My aversion probably arose from the cir- 
cumstance of once having had a loose front 
tooth pulled out — one that was just ready to 
jump out itself; which operation, I felt con- 
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vinced, had left my system in a very shattered 
state. Often since did I torture myself for 
honrs by mounting up on a table before the 
glass, and with a string tied around a loosened 
tooth, give it a little cowardly pull at intervals 
— ^lacking sufficient courage to rid myself of 
my trouble at once. I have sometimes sat in 
this interesting position for a whole morning ; 
and should probably have continued it through 
the afternoon had not Fred, or Henry, per- 
ceiving my employment, come slyly behind 
me and caused me to start suddenly, which 
always dislodged the troublesome tooth. 

My eyes rested a moment on the doctor, and 
then glanced off to seek some more agreeable 
object, and having found mamma, she seemed 
like a lovely angel in comparison with the 
ogre who, I felt convinced, only waited his 
opportunity to put an end to my life. Mamma 
came close to me, and observing my gaze still 
bent upon the basin, she whispered softly: 
"Do not look so frightened. Amy, you have 
only been bled — ^that is all, believe me." 

All! After this announcement I wondered 
that I breathed at all ; and had I not been too 
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wouk should certainly have cried over tie 
thi'Ughts of the pain I mnst have suffered in my 
insensibility. I made no reply, bnt leaned my 
head droopirgly upon the pillow ; and Dr. 
Irwir, taking my hand, observed; "She is 
very weak, and we may expect deliritun before 
morning." 

Ilia first assertion received the lie diriect in 
the strength with which I pnshed him off, as I 
would the touch of a viper; and clinging to 
nminma, I cried : *' Take him away, dear 
mother 1 Take him away! — Do not let him 
come near us!" 

" What ?" exclaimed the doctor good-humor 
edly, "are you a&aid of me, my little lady) 
Do I look BO very frightful?" 

I was qtdte Burprised at his pleasant tone, 
anri on a nearer survey of his features, felt my 
piiission considerably cooled ; but those odious 
spectacles spoiled all. I rememb^ soon after 
being raised up, while some one held a cup to 
my lips, but whether the draught were good or 
bad I was unable to determine. Dr. Irwin 
now took my mother aside, and whispered 
Bomething in a low tone» ae he placed a small 
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packet in her hands. I heard my mother say : 
" I am afraid she will never take it, doctor," 
to which he replied : " Bnt she 7nu8t take it, 
madam — ^we cannot consider a child's humors 
in tJie scale with her life." I now felt assm^d 
that some nauseous compound was being pre- 
pared for me ; which I firmly resolved to fling in 
the doctor's face, should he dare to approach me 
with it. * I was -a perfect fury when roused ; and 
this fancied cnielty excited my strongest passions. 
But Dr. Irwin wisely took himself off; and 
the next morning poor mamma received half 
the mixture on her dress, while the other half 
found a restiag place on the floor — a few drops 
only having slipped down my throat; while 
one of the servants heard my screams at the 
end of the village, and the next door neighbor, 
prompted by humanity, sent to inquire the 
name of the murdered party. The next dose 
was more successful; mamma having spread 
out before my eyes all her possessions' which 
she thought likely to tempt me, I received per- 
mission to make a choice, on condition of swal- 
lowing a spoonful of calomel jalap. I further 
displayed my gentleness by biting Dr. Irwin's 
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fingers when he attempted to look at my throat, 
aii<) the good man evidently regarded me as a 
pretty refractory patient. 

I always had a great horror of being Bick — 
that is, a real, regular fit of Bickness, ■where 
you are perched up in bed, and have to do as 
other peoplB please, and have only just what 
covering they please — when you are not suffer- 
ed to put an arm out, or toss oS a quilt that 
almost BDiothera you, or drink a drop of cold 
water. Once in a while, I thought, to he just 
sulRciently sick to sit in the easy chair and 
look over mother's pretty things, or daub with 
her color-box, while people brought me oranges 
and waited upon me, did very well. I was not 
a gentle, timid, feminine sort of a child, as I 
have said before — one who would faint at the 
prick of a pin, or weop showers of tears for a 
siiglit headache; I was a complete little hoyden, 
full of life and spirits, to whom the idea of 
being in bed in the day-time was extremely ■ 
disagreeable — and when I had been " awful," 
accoj-ding to" the nursery phraseology, the 
greatest punishment that could be inflicted 
upon me was to send me thither to enjoy the 
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charms of solitude. I was a female edition of 
my brother Fred ; not qnite so prone to tricks 
and mischief, perhaps — but almost as wild and 
unmanageable. 

Now and then Fred would come down in the 

r 

morning pale, sick, and subdued-looking; his 

head tightly bound with a handkerchief, and 

his whole countenance expressive of suffering. 

A sick headache was the only thing that could 

tame him ; and a smile of ineffable relief sat 

on the faces of the others as they glanced at 

his woe-begone visage. He was as secure for 

that day as though chained hand and foot. 

My quiet hours were when some fascinating 

book engrossed my whole attention ; I drank 

in each word, and could neither see nor hear 

anything around. 

But here I was, really sick and quiet, ill in 
bed for a whole month — day-time and all ; and 
oh ! the nauseous doses that somehow slipped 
down my unwilling throat ! Sometimes I would 
lie and watch the others moving around and 
doing as they chose, and then, feeling galled by 
my own sense of dependence and inefficiency, 
the warm blood would glow quickly as before, 
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and Bpringing hastily up, I determined to 
throw off this weary feeling of lassitude. Bnt 
it was of no use ; all I could do was to sink 
back exhausted, and "bide my time." 

When the first stage of my illness was 
passed, poor mamma, completely worn out, 
would often leave me to the care of Mammy or 
Jane ; with numerous directions to see that I 
took whatever had been left for me by Doctor 
Irwin. I always liked to have Jane with me, 
for I loved her ; and the medicine never seem- 
ed to taste so bad when she gave it to me. 
8he had various ways of smoothing this disa- 
greeable duty ; and one night when I had 
been rather obstreperous, she cut a pill in two 
and took half, by way of keeping me company; 
saying as she swallowed it that "perhaps it 
might do her some good." When I became 
well enough to leave my bed I sat in a nice 
easy-chair drawn close up to ilie window, from 
whence I could see the early flowers that were 
now blooming in full beauty in the garden 
below, while some amusing book rested on my 
lap. I remember that they brought me the 
very first strawberries that ripened ; and the 
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neighbors were so kind that many a well- 
relished delicacy was sent in ^^ for Mrs. Ohes- 
bury's sick child." 

I was just able to run about, but still look- 
ing very pale and thin, when Aunt Henshaw 
arrived on a visit. "What!" exclaimed she, 
" can this be the madcap, Amy ? "Why, you 
look like a ghost, child I Whatinthe world have 
you been doing to yourself — studying too hard ?" 

The old lady possessed no great powers of 
penetration, and not being sufficiently discern- 
ing to distinguish between the love of reading 
and the love of study, she concluded, from see- 
ing me often with a book in my hand, that I 
was quite a studious character. Aunt Hen- 
shaw remained a week or two ; and though not 
exactly sick, I remained thin and drooping, 
and seemed to get no stronger as (he season 
advanced. The state of my health was can- 
vassed over and over again in the family cir- 
cle ; and one day, when they were all gazing 
upon me with anxious solicitude, and remark- 
ing upon my pale cheeks. Aunt Henshaw 
observed : " She needs a change of air, poor 
child ! She must go home with me." 
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1 WAS quite surprised at the effect which this 
remark produced. Although an only daugh- 
ter, I had never been much caressed at home 
— ^I was always so troublesome that they loved 
me best at a distance. If I happened to get 
into the library with my father, I was sure to 
upset the inkstand, or shake the table where 
he sat writing — or if admitted to my mother's . 
apartment, I made sad havoc with her work- 
basket, and was very apt to clip up cut out 
articles with my little scissors — ^which said 
scissors I regarded with the greatest affection ; 
in the first place because they were my own 
private property, and in the next place, they 
afforded me the delightful pleasure of clipping 
— that great enjoyment of childhood ; but they 
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did 60 much mischief that complaints against 
them were loud and long, and I quite trembled 
at an oft-repeated threat of taking them away. 

My mother evidently disapproved of Aunt 
Henshaw's proposal, and my father drawing 
me towards him affectionately, said : " I am 
afraid we could not part with our little mad- 
cap — ^we should miss her noise sad%." 

The idea of being missed, and actually made 
a subject of argument, was something quite 
new to me; and glancing in surprise from 
one to the other, I awaited the issue in silence, 
scarcely knowing whether I wished to go or 
stay. But Aunt Henshaw carried her point. 
She represented so many advantages to be 
gained by the change, where I could run about 
quite wild, rolling among the fresh hay, and 
breathing the pure air — ^insisting that it must 
bring a color into my p^le cheeks — ^that my 
parents at length yielded. 

Now began the delightful bustle of prepara- 
tion. My mother turned over my scanty ward- 
robe witb perplexed looks ; and an immediate 
cutting and clipping took place, by which old 

gowns of hers were made into bran new ones 
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for me. Nor wbb this all — Bome were bongbt 
on parpoee for me ; and I had two or three 
dc'ligbtfal jaontB to Hie city, to chooee the pat- 
terns for myself; and I wondered if anybody 
c^er had bo many new things at once bb I was 
about to have. I became quite a wonder in 
the femily — a person whose movements were 
of the utmost importance ; for I waa going to 
be away from them the whole summer, and it 
seemed an almost endless separation. Mammy 
^vas not at all pleased at their sending her 
child away from her ; the old nurBe even cried 
o^erme, and insisted upon it that I had always 
been a paragon of excellence, and that she 
could not live without me. My fether gave 
me some money to buy her a present, the selec- 
tion of which was to be left entirely to my 
own taste ; and the sum I expended in a man- 
ner perfectly characteristic : I procured a large 
biincb of gay beads for Mammy, and present- 
ed fane with the wonderful histoiy- of little 
lied Eiding Hood. Both treasured them as 
fully, and apparently valued them as 
highly, as if they had been better selected ; 
and being quite confident that they would pre- 
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fer them to anything else, I was much sur- 
prised at the disapprobation expressed in the 
femily circle. ' 

I gave Henry a little pincushion, which I 
made on purpose for him, and not knowing 
what to present Fred with, I allowed him to 
rip open my second-best doll, which was still 
in quite a good state of preservation. Fred 
had always possessed aninquiring mind, and an 
inclination to inspect the contents of every- 
thing, in consequence of which my possessions 
often suffered — and this employment now af- 
forded him the most intense satisfaction ; while 
I, with a certain feeling of curiosity, and yet 
scarcely able to repress an effort for the rescue 
of poor dolly, stood watching the proceeding. 
Nothing appeared, however, but saw-dust; 
although Fred had positively assured me that 
he had no doubt we would find a diamond 
ring, or a piece of money, at least — as people 
often did^ where they least expected it ; and it 
was partly this consideration that led me to 
consent to the dissection, for we had made an 
agreement to divideithe spoils. 

Fred's head was always filled with wonder- 
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fnl st'lieinea of this nature, and if he bad not 
been r^o lazy and fond of mischief he wonld 
ha^'c made a emart hoy; for he was always 
readiii;; books containing wonderful researches 
into tliii productions of former centnries; and 
being particularly intereeted in the study of 
minernls and different species of rock, he often 
endeavored to explain to me the various forms 
of Btriita which were found below the earth ; 
but my comprehension could not take it in. 
lie was continually poring over fossil remains, 
and <liggiug in the garden for something 
curious. He one day ran in witii his apron 
full of gtones and other rubbish, and holding 
up in triumph an object of various hues, 
through which a slight blue shade was dis- 
tinctly visible, he called out eagerly : " See, 
mothei'. I have really found some foeeil re- 
mains at last 1 " 

Mamma took the admired treasure in her 
hand, as Fred desired ; and as she did so, a smile 
thai Jiad hovered about her mouth grew deeper 
and dce]^)er ; and finally her amnsement burst 
forth in a hearty laugh. Fred seized his prize in- 
dignaiitly, and after washing it with the greatest 
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care, found himself in possession of the spout 
of an old crockery tea-pot. We heard no more 
of fossil remains after that ; though he still pur- 
sued his researches privately — ^having, I be- 
lieve transferred his expectations from fossil 
remains to golden treasures. He was hardly 
more successful in this line, as he never found 
anything to reward his toil except a solitary 
five-pence, that he mistook for a gold piece, 
and which required more rubbing and scouring 
to make it distinguishable than it was worth. 
Having sacrificed my doll on the shrine of 
sisterly affection, not to mention the dross of 
private intere'st, I concluded that I had done 
as much for Fred as he had any right to expect ; 
and employed myself in arranging sugar-plums 
in various attractive forms, as farewell presents 
to my younger brothers. 

The eventful morning arrived on which I 
was to take my departure. It was my first 
absence from home for any length of time, and 
I had scarcely been able to sleep at all dikring 
the night — ra^ mind being occupied with the 
one all-engrossmg thought. I scarcely dared 
to listen at firet, for fear I should hear it rain ; 
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but the sun Bhone brightlj in all the glory of a 
clear June moming, and springing out of bed, 
I dressed myself as expeditiously as possible, 
for fear that Aunt Henshaw might go off with- 
out me. What then was my surprise, when 
after breakfast I saw the old lady sit down as 
usual, and after carefully wiping her spectacles, 
take up a book she had been perusing, just as 
if the greatest event of my life were not about 
to occur that very day ? 

" Why, Aunt Henshaw ! " said I in a tone 
of acute disappointment, ^^ Are we not going 
to-day ?" 

" Certainly, my dear," was her reply, "But 
the stage coach will not be here till two o'clock, 
and I have all my things ready." 

What could I possibly do with the six inter- 
vening hours ? I too had all my things ready; 
and my spirits were now in a state that ab- 
solutely required excitement of some kind or 
other. I tried to read, but it was impossible to 
fix my thoughts on the subject — even the 
Arabian Nights failed to interest me; and 
after wondering for some time at Aunt Hen- 
shaw, who could view the near prospect of a 
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journey that would occupy two or three days 
^th the most perfect composure, I proceeded 
to my mother's apartment. I had not been 
there long before I got up a cry, and felt more 
doubtful than ever whether I wished to go. 
But mamma talked with me for some time; 
and having clearly ascertained that it was my 
parents' wish that I should go, in hopes of 
benefiting my health by the change, I com- 
forted myself with the idea of martyrdom on a 
small scale. 

I put my doll to board with Ellen Tracy 
until my return, at a charge of so many sugar- 
plums a week ; with stiict injunctions not to 
pull its arms or legs out of order, or attempt to 
curl its hair. I could not eat a mouthful of 
dinner, but Aunt Henshaw stowed away some 
cake for me in a comer of her capacious bag*; 
a proceeding which then rather amused me, 
but tor which I was afterwards exceedingly 
thankful. The time seemed almost intermin- 
able ; I threw out various hints on the value of 
expedition, the misery of being behindhand, 
and the doubtful punctuality of stage-coaches 
— ^but Aunt Henshaw remained immovable. 
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• ** Ab to its coming before the appointed 
tiiu»,'' said Bhe, " I never heard of anch a 
thiii^. It ie much more likelj to leave us alto- 
gether.' 

Dreadful idea ! Suppose it should ! I stood 
flattpuing m; noee against the window-pane in 
hojtes of spying the welcome vehicle ; but it 
did nut even glimmer in the far distance. Full 
half an hour before the time, I was equipped 
in tlio wrappers which my invalid state requir- 
ed, impatiently awaiting the expected clatter 
of wlieels. At length it rolled rapidly np to 
the door; a shabby- looking vehicle, drawn 
by four horses — and a perfect wilderness of 
heads and eyes loolied forth from the windows, 
while legs and arms dangled &om the top. It 
was quite full ; and several voices called ont, 
"Tlicy can't come in, driver! It's impossible!" 
'\ybat a blank fell upon my hopes at these 
cniel words 1 The people looked so savage 
and tuipitying, and I thought that after all we 
must stay at home — ^tbere seemed no crevice 
of Bpac©- into which we could force ourselves ; 
and in silent consternation I surveyed Aunt 
Ilenshaw's snl)8tantial proportions. But she 
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was an experienced traveller ; and making her 
adieus with a degree of composure and cer- 
tainty that quite reassured me, she took me by 
the hand and advanced to the stage as smil- 
ingly as though they had all invited her to 
enter. The driver's eagle eye spied out a seat 
for Aunt Henshaw — ^a kind-looking old gentle- 
man took me on his lap — ^the door was closed, 
and away we rattled. Aunt Henshaw, never 
much given to silence, found a congenial com- 
panion in the gentleman who had given me 
a seat ; they 'were soon engaged in an animat- 
ed conversation on the pleasures of farming, 
during which I went to sleep — nor was I arous- 
ed until about two hours after, when we found 
ourselves landed' at the wharf. We went on 
board the packet, and proceeded to the cabin, 
where I was surprised, amused, and rather 
frightened at the appearance of the narrow- 
looking boxes which we were destined to sleep 
in. But Aunt Henshaw assured me that there 
was no danger ; and I found from experience 
that I could sleep almost as well there as in 
my own bed at home. 
The wind was unfavorable, and we were 
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almoet a week on the water ; but at length we 
reached New London and proceeded to Water- 
ford. Aunt Henshaw's fiimily, I knew, con- 
sisted only of a daughter — ^her sons having 
married and settled away from her — and to 
the meeting with this cousin Statia, I looked 
forward with some anxiety. It was almost 
dark when we approached the house ; a real 
farmhouse, with lilac and syringa bushes 
in front, and a honeysuckle running over the 
piazza. A little dog came out and barked 
at us — ^a sensible-looking cat rested on the 
porch — ^and in the door-way stood Cousin 
Statia. She kissed me affeetiouately, and ap- 
peared glad to see her mother ; and we were 
all soon seated around the^ table, where fresh 
cottage-cheese, crimson radishes, and warm 
tea-cakes looked invitingly forth. 

I was rather disappointed in the appearance 
of Cousin Statia ; I had expected to see a fresh, 
smiling-looking country girl, but I found a 
stiff, demure-looking young lady, at whose age 
I scarcely dared venture a guess. A little 
colored girl waited on the table, who evidently 
surveyed me with a great deal of interest ; for 
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I constantly caught the sharp glances of her 
little black eyes. She had been christened 
Aholibama — ^a name which she told me was 
taken out of some story-book, though I after- 
wards found that it was in the Bible — but 
this being too long an appellation, they had 
abbreviated it to Holly. During a hasty glance 
into the cheerfiil kitchen, I caught a glimpse 
of a very nice-looking colored woman, who, I 
afterwards found, was Sylvia, the cook. 

Everything looked very pleasant around, 
though plain'; but I was tired and sleepy, and 
at an early hour Cousin Statia conducted me to 
a small, neat room in the second story, with 
white curtains ; and after ascertaining that I 
could undress myself, she left me for a short 
time, promising to 'come and take the candle. 
I felt the least bit homesick and wished very 
much to see them all; but I was also very 
much interested in the novelty of a new scene, 
and anticipated *u great deal of pleasure in 
examining the premises. Aunt Henshaw had 
told me that she believed there were kittens 
somewhere around, and I determined to search 
till I found them ; for » little pet kitten ap- 
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[o^ared to me the sweetest of all created 
il lings. 

la tlie meantime, I began to experience a 
very uncomfortable seneation that quicklv 
itiyallowed up all other thonghts. Cousin 
Htatia had taken the candle, but it was a 
Ijn'gbt, mobnligh' night, and the beautiful 
nifionbeams that came dancing in and formed 
a perfect network upon the floor, made the 
nxjm almost as light as day. It was not very 
warm weather, bnt I felt the perspiration pour- 
itig down, while I trembled in every limb. 
]My eyes were fixed with a sort of fascination 
an the opposite wall, where the shadow of a 
figure seemed to pass and repass ; and every 
time it arrived at a certain point, there was a 
fi^:irt of a kick np, as thong>h with the feet be- 
liind. I looked all around, as soon as I dared to, 
liiit everything was still escept the tormenting 
i-hadow. I scarcely breathed, but kept watch- 
ing the queer figure, till I was almost ready to 
hint from cowardice, I tried to reason with 
iiiynelf — and called to mind how my father 
liiid endeavored to banish this weakness ; how 
one night on being afraid to go into the cellar, he 
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liad himself gone with me and examined every 
comer, to convince me that there was nothing 
to fear ; and under the impulse of these reflec- 
tions I sprang out of bed, determined to inves- 
tigate the mystery. I went in every part 
of the room ; I examined the window, the 
curtains, but nothing was to be seen, while 
the figure still continued its movements ; and 
almost sick, I returned to bed, to lie and watch 
the shadow. All sorts of queer stories rushed 
into my head ; I tried to forgot them and 
think of something else, but it was impossible. 
The movement was slow, regular, and punctual. 
At last I could stand it no longer ; I rushed 
to the window, ' determined to stay there till 
the mystery was explained, for I felt convinced 
that I should find it there. I directed my eyes 
piercingly to every part of the curtains ; and 
at length I perceived that the window had 
been let down at the top. I closed it, arranged 
the curtains differently, and .then, in some tre- 
pidation, returned to my shadow. It had 
disappeared; and I now understood that the 
formidable figure was merely a part of the 
curtain, which, influenced by the night wind, 
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swnrod to and fro, causing fbe shadow on t^i 
wall. 

I d'> not think I ever experienced a cowardly 
fft-ling afterwards; that night perfectly satia- 
fii-il me that euperBtition was the most nnrea- 
aonable torture that conid be inflicted on one- 
self ; and I was ever afterwards celebrated 
for nij bravery. Even my father praised my 
cr>nduct, and said that it was pretty well for a 
girl of ten years, under such circumBtances — 
at the same time representing to me bow mnch' 
more reasonable such a course was, than 
screaming would have been, to rouse the 
household for nothing. I -went quietly to sleep, 
and dreamed neither of goblins nor ghosts, 
but of a dear little spotted kitten with a blue 
ribbon around its neck. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

+ 

I DID not wake veiy early the next morning, 
* and when I opened my eyes, I perceived 
Cousin Statia standing by my bedside, who 
had been endeavoring to waken me. Her 
manner was rather solemn as she announced 
that Aunt Hensiaw was waiting for me to 
commence the morning services. At this in- 
formation I felt very much mortified ; and 
springing quickly Out of bed, I was soon * 
dressed and in the breakfast room. Aunt 
Henshaw sat with a large Bible open before 
her ; and after kissing me kindly, she read a 
' chapter, and then offered a short prayer. 

After breakfast, Cousin Statia proceeded to *^ 

wash up the cups and saucers, which she 
always did for fear of their being broken; 
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Aunt Henshaw proceeded to the poultry yard, 
and I accompanied her. She had a large tin 
pan in her hand, filled with moistened Indian 
meal, with which she fed the chickens; of 
which there seemed an endless number, both 
old and young. Then we went to the barn-yard, 
and she showed mo a young calf; but it was 
an awkward-looking thing, that scampered 
about without sense or meaning. But I had 
not fiDrgotten the kittens, and I asked Aunt 
Henshaw where they were. She said that she 
woald look; and going into the bam, we 
peered around, in mangers and out-of-the-way 
places, without the least success ; and we con- 
cluded that the 6ld cat must have hid them 
up in the mow. 

" Perhaps Holly knowft, . though," said the 
old lady, on noticing jny disappointment, 
*' very little escapes her eyes, and we can at 
least call her and see." 

Holly was called, but with not much more 
success than our hunt after the kittens, so we 
were obliged to proceed to the kitchen — a 
wing on the same floor with the parlor and 
dining-room. Holly was now visible, peeling 
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apples, and evidently glad to be released from 
her task, she professed herself perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whereabouts of the kittens. 

" But can we get them ?" asked Aunt Ilen- 
fihaw. 

" Oh yes. Missus," replied Holly, " if you'll 
only 'tice the old cat somewhere and shut her 
up. She'd 'spect suthin' if she saw me, and 
there'd be no gittin' rid of her ; and if she . 
once ketched us at the bisness, she'd scratch 
our very eyes out — cats is always dreadful 
skeery about their kittens." 

There was something in this speech which 
grated on my ear as painfully ungrammatical ; 
and I resolved, on the first opportunity, to 
instruct Holly in the rudiments of grammar. 
She remained in the titchen while Aunt Hen- 
shaw, after calling "'.pussy" in an affectionate 
manner, shut the cat up in the dining-room ; 
and our guide then led the way to the kittens. 
The garret stairs turned off in two directions ; 
one led to about four or five steps, beneath 
which was a hollow place extending some dis- 
tance back, where Holly had often seen the 

old cat go in and out in a private manner. " 

7 
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" Now," Baid she, " yon stay here, and I'll 
jeat git the rake and rake the kittens oat for 
Miss Amy, here," 

" But i am afraid yon will hurt them," said 
Annt Henshaw. 

"It aint very likely," replied Holly confi- 
dently, " that they^re a-going to be so shaller 
as to git hnrt. Hiey'll squirm over the points 
of the rake, and take care of themeelvee." 

The rake was brought ; and £ve little 
sprawling kittens, with thwr eyes scarcely 
open, were soon crawling at my feet " Oh, 
yon dear little angels !" I exclaimed in ecstasy. 

" Kather black-looking angels," said Aont 
Henshaw with a smile. 

I took them up, one after another, and was 
quite at a loss which to admire most. There 
were three black ones, one grey, and one whits 
one spotted. I rather thonght I preferred the 
white and grey, while Hdly claimed the three 
black ones. We took them all to the kitchen 
and placed a saucer of milk before them, while 
Holly let out the cat, that she might see how 
well we were treating them. Slle looked around 
in surprise at firet ; but then deliberately tak- 
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ing them one by one, she carried them all off 
in her mouth, and we saw nothing more of 
tbem for some time. 

I spent the morning in wandering abont; 
and in the afternoon I sat in the parior with 
Cousin Statia, who was knitting as fast as her 
needles could fly. I asked her for a book; 
and after some search, she handed me the 
"Pilgrim's Progress," in which I soon became 
deeply interested, while Aunt Henshaw took a 
nap in her chair. Towards evening the old 
white horse was harnessed up, and we look a 
drive ; Aunt Henshaw being determined, as 
she said, to put some color in my pale cheeks. 
They evidently thought a great deal of this old 
horse, whom they called Joe ; but I mentally 
compared him with my father's carriage-horses 
— a comparison not much to his advantage. 
Cousin Statia drove, but Joe did not seem 
much disposed to go. Every now and then 
ha came to a stand-still, and I quite wanted to 
get out and push him along. But they saw 
nothing uncommon in his behavior, and even 
congratulated themselves upon his being* so 
careful. Aunt Henshaw said that such dread- 
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fill aecitlenta liad happened in consequence of 
li^trrios running away witli people, and that 
Ino'ti great vii-tue consisted in his being so per- 
i. ctly gentle. 

^Vo did not drive very far, and on our re- 
]iim found that Sylvia had tea all ready and 
^Milling for ns. The old colored woman was 

■ inlte tasty in her ideoa, and had garnished an 
iiiiiiiense dish of strawberries with flowers and 
Iriives, through which the red fruit gleamed 
moat temptingly forth. After tea, when Cousin 
Statia }iad taken up her knitting, and Aunt 
llenshaw was seated in her usual chair, I 
I'liiced a low stool beside her for myself, and 
I icgged for one of her usual stories. She was a 
\ ury entertaining old lady, with a great deal 

■ if natural wit, and abundant reminiscences of 
Hie times in which she had lived. Nothing 
ilelighted us more than to hear her stories 
. iF the Revolution, in many of which she figured 
;i j principal actor ; and I now expected a rich 
treat. 

"Well, I do not know," replied Aunt Hen- 
■liaw in answer to my question, " I think I 
iiiiiet have told you all." 
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This remark, I knew from experience, was 
the prelude to something even more interest- 
ing than usual, and I waited patiently for her 
to begin. 

"Did I ever tell you," she continued, "of 
the time that Statia went to her Uncle Ben's 
at night, with no one except her two little 
brothers ?" 

I had never heard the narrative, and eagerly 
settled myself in the position of a listener. 

" Statia," said her mother, " you had better 
tell the story — perhaps you remember it better 
than I do." 

" It was a raw November night," she began, 
*'and though it did not exactly storm, the 
wind moaned and raged through the trees, 
blowing the fallen leaves about in gusts, and 
making a pleasant fire seem doubly cheerful. 
The large hickory logs were roaring and 
blazing in our huge fireplace ; and my father, 
my mother, my two brothers, and myself were 
gathered around the fire. I was the eldest, 
but Lwas then only twelve years old ; and yet, 
I remember always to have felt a great deal of 
care and responsibility towards the other chil- 
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ren. I never can forget tlie- night, for I then 
experienced my first lesson of seTf-forgetfulness ; 
Riid whenever I speak of it, it seems as of some- 
thing just passed. As I was saying, we all sat 
by the fire, and bad jnst been talking of the 
British, who were dreaded and feared by us 
children as a race of ogres. The door opened 
suddenly, and John, one of the hired men, 
stood before us, his conntenance expressive of 
some disaster. My father and mother both 
roBe in apprehension, and demanded the cause 
of his seeming terror. 

" Why sir," he stammered, " perhaps it ain't 
after all, anything so very bad — there may not 
be any real danger ; though it ain't exactly 
what you would have chosen. I have just 
come from the postofflee, and they say that a 
party of British hare landed about four miles 
below, and will probably come and take supper 
with you. I do not believe they will do any- 
tliing worse, but it is best to be ready." * 

My mother turned very pale, but she dicKnot 
faint; she was a true daughter of America, and 
always tried to repress all outward signs of weak- 
ness. "I can load the guns," said shi, *'-and*' 
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attend to the supper — but what will become 
of the children? These soldiers may perhaps 
be intoxicated, and might set fire to the house." 

"They must be sent away," replied my 
father; " How long will it be before the British 
get here?" he continued. 

"About two hours I should think," was 
John's reply ; " and this being the first farm- 
house tiiey pass, they will probably stop here." 

*' Statia," said my father, turning to me," it 
is my wish that you take your brothers and go 
as quickly as possible to your Uncle Ben's, 
where you will be out of danger. I must send 
you (done^ my child, for I can spare no one to 
accompany you. But it is not a dark night, 
and you are well acquainted with the road, I 
see no other altOTuative." 

I trembled in every limb, but I had been 
brought up with the greatest deference for my 
parents' wishes, and should not have dared to 
dispute my father's command, even had he 
tplij^me to do a much harder thing. The 
children began to cry, for they were afraid of 
Wng murdered on the road ; but my mother 
»* succeqded in soothing them ; and well bundled 

•^- '-»*•• 
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np, we received a kiss and blessing from onr 
patents, and started on onr dreary journey, 
!1( le was I quite alone, except my two little 
luntiiers, wbo clnng to me as we went along, 
iiinl cried with terror, with three long miles 
IiL'ibrc me, and the wind blowing aronnd us 
witli such fury that we could scarcely keep our 
fc'ct. My younger brother now complained of 
! lie cold; and resolved to protect them atwliat- 
^'\ir cost to myself, I took off my cloak and 
wrapped it about him. I had only a shawl 
lift ; and wrapping ray arms in its thin folds, 
while the children grasped my skirt, we pro- 
cf'-'ded slowly along. It was fortunate for ns 
lliiit the moon shone brightly, for, even as it 
wus, I was pnzzled about the way. But at 
length we reached the well-known house, and 
surprised enough were they to see us; but 
wlien we told them the reason, my nncle ira- 
iiinlifltely started for my father's house, to 
rentier any assistance that might be required. 
Tlie night passed, however, without the ex- 
pected invasion ; the British proceeded in 
iiii'itlier direction, and our cold, lonely walk 
nitcht have been dispensed with. Bufmy 
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father called me his brave little girl, and eaid 
that in fiiture he could always trust me — while 
my mothei' pressed us silently to her bosom, 
and as she kissed us, I felt the warm tears 
falling on my face. She too had had her trial 
on that fearful night." 

I felt very thankful that my parents had 
never required such a disagreeable proof of 
obedience ; for, not possessing the firm prin- 
ciple of right which characterized Cousin 
Statia, even as a child, I should have been 
very much disposed to resist their authority. 

" Well," said Aunt Henshaw, " that is a 
story of which Statia may well be proud, but 
her telling it has just put me in mind of 
something else. I once had a large jar of sour 
milk standing before the fire, which I was 
going to make into cottage-cheese, when one 
of the servants came running, in breathless 
haste, with the news that three British soldiers 
were approaching the house. Plunder was 
generally the object of such stragglers, and 
there was quite a large sum of gold lying in a 
buri^u drawer, which I felt very imwilling to 
part with. My husband was from home, so 
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seizing the mone;, I quietly dropped it all ia 
the jar of milk. I bad juBt finished this 
exploit when the Boldiets entered; and after 
onting in a manner that made the children fear 
llioj- would next be precipitated down their 
oHpacione throats, they began to look about for 
]ilunder. I tried to be as composed as possi- 
ble, and this, I think, kept them a titde in 
n-,vf; for they were perfectly civil in words, 
anil did no damage, except to tnm things topey 
tUFTy. They <bund nothing to snit thera, till 
spying a very good coat of Mr. Henshaw's, one 
111' them coolly encased himself in it and they 
iill walked oS together. I watohed them from 
tiif window, and perceiTing that they had left 
the gate open, I called ont after them : " Be 
kind enongh to shut the gate, will yoir) I am 
afraid the pigs will get in." They stopped a 
mmnent, smiled, and then did as I requested. 
" Ah, Amy," said my aunt in conclusion, " the 
ntinessity of the times was a school that taught 
women far more of the realities of life than 
they learn now-a-days." 

Aunt Henshaw fell into a long reveiy ; and 
a pair of eyes, which had been ^mmering 
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V. * 

near th#^ door for some time, suddenly disaj)- 
peared, and I heard the retreating footsteps of 
Holly as she took her way to the kitchen. 
The little colored girl always kept her eyes and 
ears open, and never lost an opportunity to 
gain knowledge of any description. A great 
deal which she had stealthily learned was 
communicated to me during my stay ; and I 
am sorry to say that I was more hurt than 
benefitted by the companionship. Aunt Hen- 
shaw, though kind, did not apj^ar to me in the 
light of a playmate, and Cousin Statia seldom 
opened her lips — being too industrious to 
waste time in talking ; so that, for want of 
more suitable company, I descended to the 
kitchen. 

The "next morning, having obtained Aunt 
Henshaw's permission, I went out to feed the 
chickens ; and having ' drawn them near the 
wood-pile, I confined my favors almost exclu- 
sively to a sober-looking hen and five little 
chickens. "When the pan was empty, I con- 
ceived that I had well earned the right, and 
putting my hand down sofUy, I took up a cun- 
ning little thing and hugged it in delight. But 
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a terriMe flapping of wings Bounded close to 
my ears — ^I coold scarcely diBtinguish any 
tbing — and dropping the chicken, I fell across 
the choppiog-log. The old hen rashed. furi- 
ously at me, and kept heating me with her 
wings ; wliile I, afraid that my eyes wonld he 
peckcf^ out^ could do nothing hot scream. 
Some one, at length, picked me up ; and when 
I ventm^d to look aromid, I heheld Sylvia, 
wlio stood beside me, langhing immoderately. 
IloUy soon joinad the company, and even 
Coiisin Statia s^wned amused; while Aont 
Heiishaw cttrefidly examined my eyes to see 
that they had sustained no injury. 

" I ought to have told you not to touch the 
chickenB," said the old lady; "for the hen 
woidd even sacrifice her life to protect them." 

But experience is the best teacher, after all 
— the lessons thus gained, though more disa- 
greeable, are seldom forgotten ; and I nerer 
again meddled with the chickens. 

This seemed destined, though, to be a day 
of misfurtunes, to which the chicken business 
was but a slight commencement. The eve- 
ning was most lovely, and I accompanied 
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Holly, who had gone to feed the pigs. A 
fence separated the pen from the rest of ili 
yard; and on this fence it was Holly's usicil 
practice to perch herself and watch the w- 
tions of her charges. She looked bo comfoii;i- 
ble that I determined to follow her exampli-, 
and having gained the eminence, I Idtikiil 
aroimd in trimnph, Bnt oh, bow sad t6 tilt ! 
bnt a few moments elapsed ere I found mysilf 
flonndenng in the mire beneath ;' while llif 
pigs all rushed towards me »s though I'hinl 
been thrown there for them-t#mak^a snpinr 
of. Holly was qnite convulsed with langlit<i' ; 
bnt my screams now became terrific ; and cull- 
ing Sylvia, the two extricated me from my 
unpleasant predicament. 

I was truly a pitiable object, but my wliitr 
dress was the greatest sufferer : while the teai'H 
that rolled down my cheeks grew blacker iiinl 
blacker as they descended. I almost wisluil 
myself home again; but Sylvia, between her 
paroxyms of laughter, told me "not to cry, iiml 
they would soon make me look as good as new 
— any how, missus musn't see me in such a 
pickle," They fell to scraping and Bt^nriug 
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with the greateet zeal, and then placed me 
before the kitchen fire to dory. 

" How the pigB did run t" said Holly ; 
" 'spect, Miss Amy, they mistook yon for a 
little broder !" 

At this asHy Sylvia laughed loader than 
ever ; but perceiving my distress, she observed, 
in a kind tone : " Never mind, Miss Amy, we 
can't help laughing, yon know — and yon'll 
laugh too, when yon git out of this here mess. 
But we do really feel sorry for yon, for yon 
look reel awful ; I only hope old missus won't 
come in and ketch yon," 

But in a few moments the kind face of Aunt 
Henshaw looked into the scene of distress 
which the kitchen had now become, and sur- 
prise at my appearance rendered her almost 
speechless. But she soon recovered herself; 
and under her direction I was immersed in a 
tub of water, while my unfortunate clothes 
were consigned to the same fete. After this 
ceremony I was advised to go to bed; and 
thither I accordingly repaired, thinking how 
forlorn it was to fall into the pig-pen on snch a ^ 
— beautiflil evening. 
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The whole household seemed disposed to 
bear in mind that miforttmate occurrence; 
when about to fall into mischief, Aunt Hen- 
shaw would say in a peculiar tone : " Remem- 
ber the pig-pen, Amyl" or, when troubling 
Sylvia, it would be ; " I guess you learned that 
in the pig-^n, Miss Amy;" and even Holly 
took up the burden of the song, till I heartily 
wished that she had taken the plunge instead 
of myself. Before long they all discovered that 
I was very prone to such scrapes ; I dropped 
a very nice hat down the well, which, for fear 
of its spoiling the water, they spent a great 
deal of time in fishing up — I fell from the 
mow, but fortunately sustained no injury; 
and Sylvia one day caught me skimming off 
the cream — an amusement which I considered 
very innocent, but she speedily undeceived me. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Two or three weeks passed on very plea- 
santly, and I began to think it time to write a 
letter h(5me. I had mad^ but little progress in 
the art, and* letter-writing always appeared to 
me a great undertaking ; but Aunt Henshaw, 
Jiaving one afternoon provided me with' pen, 
ink, and paper, and elevated me nicely with 
the large Bible and my " Pilgrim's Progress," 
I sat biting the end of my quill, and pondering 
over some form of commencement. I had 
already written "dear mother" at the top; at 
length I added after considerable reflection : 

" I am well, and hope that yo^ are the same. 
It is very pleasant here. No more at present 
from Your affectionate Daughter, 

Amy." 
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Aunt Henshaw pronounced this " very well 
— ^what was of it ;" and Cousin Statia smiled, 
though I could not well why ; but her smiles 
were so few and far between that they always 
set me a wondering. The letter was sealed, 
however, and enclosed in a larger one of Aunt 
Henshaw's, who probably gave a more detailed 
account of matters and things than I had 
given. 

In the meantime, I was fast regaining the 
blooming, hoyden fippearance most natural to. . 
me : and Aunt Henshaw continued to write 
glowing accounts of my. improvement. In due 
time my scrawl was answered by a most affec- 
tionate letter from mamma, to wtix;h was 
added a postscript by my father ; and I began 
to rise wonderfully in my own estimation, in 
consequence of having letters addressed en- 
tirely to myself. I even undertook to correct 
Sylvia for speaking ungrammatically, which 
made her very angry ; and she took occasion 
to observe, that she had not lived so long in 
the world to be taught grammar by young 
ladies who fell into pig-pens. One great 
source of amusement at Henshaw's, was to . 
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watch Sylvia making cheeses. Sometimes she 
allowed me to make small ones, which I 
pressed with geranium leaves; but one day, 
being a little out of humor, she refused to let 
me have the rennet unless I could find it. I 
searched through the kitchen and everywhere 
for it, and spent the whole morning in looking, 
till I almost despaired of finding it; but at 
length I pushed aside a tub, and there it was. 
This was one of Sylvia's peculiarities. She was 
an excellent servant, and having been a long 
time in the family. Aunt Henshaw allowed her 
to have pretty much her own way. Sylvia was 
not wanting in sense, and often, when the old 
lady thought she had obtained the better of the 
dispute, she was, in reality, yielding to the 
sagacity of the colored woman. Holly was a 
sort of satellite, and evidently quite in awe of 
her superior; but Sylvia regarded her as the 
very quintescence of laziness, and always de- 
lighted to set her at some interminable job. 
It was much more to Holly's taate to look after 
the cows and pigs, and wander about the 
premises, than to wash dishes and peel pota- 
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toes ; bnt she dared not resist the cook's au- 
thority. 

One Sunday morning I was left at home, in 
consequence of not being well, with strict in- 
junctions not to get into mischief; while Aunt 
Henshaw, Oousin Statia, and Sylvia went to 
church — ^the superintendence of the house be- 
ing placed in Holly's charge. I settled myself 
by the parlor window with my "Pilgrim"'s 
Progress" and pursued the thread of Christian's 
adventures ; while I glanced from time to time 
on the prospect without, while the hum of the 
locusts and lowing of the cows came borne upon 
my ear like pleasant sounds. I laid down my 
book to read a chapter in the Bible, and was 
enjoying a very pleasant frame of mind when 
the tempter came, in the shape of Holly, and 
beckoned me into the kitchen. 

Nothing loath, I followed eagerly ; and the 
colored girl proposed that we should have a 
small baking. The fire had been carefully put 
out in the kitchen, and we concluded to make 
one on bricks in the yard. After puffing and 
blowing with considerable energy, Holly kin- 
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H lilt'il a flama; and we then coDclnded tx> mix 

W II )> -<>ini3 gingerbread, and bakeitinclani-ehella 

As I heard the monotonous hum of the bees, 
iiiiil ivinarkcd the Btillnees around, while every- 
tliiii;; seemed to speak of the Sabbath, my 
■ ruii-^icnce reproached me; and I waa several 

r Tinu'i' on the point of turning back into the 

liiii'K'i', bat I lacked sufficient courage to resist 
U-illv'a glowing descriptione of onr ginger^ 
bi'Liul that was to be. The store-room closet 
11 ii- ]iretty dark, and Ilolly was obliged to go 
by ;vneBs-work in selectiug her materials, but 
;ill M-emed right; and in triumph we placed 
Ki'vei-al clam-shells of dough on the fire to bake. 
"Wu. worked very hard to keep up the flames, _ 
Imt the baking progressed slowly; and we 
ilri'iuled to hear the sound of wheels that an- 
Titniiiced the return of the church-goers. It 
■was done at last, and we sat down to enjoy the 
foiipt. I broke off a piece, and put it in my 
iiiinith, expecting to find a delicious morsel, 
Imt it had a very queer taste ; and I saw that 
Iliilly was surveying it with an appearance of 
tlic greatest curiosity. 
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" What is the matter ?" said I, i' What have 
you done to it, Holly ?" 

" Well, I guess I've put in lime instead of 
flour," she replied. 

It was but too true ; and just then we heard 
the sound of wheels, and a vigorous lifting of 
the great brass knocker. Holly hurriedly 
cleared away all signs of our employment, and 
then 6pened the door ; while I returned to my 
books, convinced that the poorest time to make 
gingerbread was on Sunday, and in the dark. 
But Aunt Ilenshaw discovered our proceed- 
ings through Sylvia, who complained that 
some one had dropped molasses in the lime ; 
which she soon traced to Holly, and I was 
never left home again on Sunday, alone. 

" Once," said Aunt Henshaw, when I had, 
as usual, solicited a story, " there was a repoii; 
that the British were about to sack New Lon- 
don. The city was a scene of hurry and con- 
fusion. Carriages were driving hither and 
thither, laden with silver plate and other valu- 
ables, which the owners wers glad to place in 
the hands of any respectable-looking stranger 
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liiey met, for safe-keeping. Several pieces 
were placed in our carriage ; among others a 
handi^ome silver tankard and half-a-dozen gob- 
lets, which were never reclaimed, I have 
alwiivs kept them to this day. . ' 

iSlie showed me th^e articles, which wera 
extremely rich and massive, and the 6ld lady 
Always kept them carefully locked, in a capa^' 
cious flide-board ; never taking them ont except 
to look at. ' ' . 

' " Aunt Henshaw, did you ever see ft lord i" 
I iiiquired. 

"Plenty of them," was her r^ly, "lords 
were as thick as blackberries during the Ilevo* 
lutioii." 

" ITow did they look ?" said I. 

" Very much like other people — and often 
pretty distressed." 

I was then surprised at this information, but 
I hiive since learned better; for I have seen 
the Ilouse of Lords in England, and they 
are, for the most part, a common, uninteresting- 
looking assembly. 

"There was a Lord Spencer," continned my 
annt, *' a very wild young man, who was con- 
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stantly committing some prank or other — 
tboogh always strictly honorable in repairing;; 
any damages he occasioned. He once, foi- 
mere sport, shot a fine colt, belonging to an 
old farmer, as he was quietly grazing in tbe 
field. Even hie companions remonstrated with 
him, and endeavored to prevent the mischief ; 
bnt he laid them a wager that he shonld iv >t 
only escape punishment, bnt that he wonli) 
. even make the old farmer p^ectly Batisfic<1 
wifh hiB. conduct. They accepted his bet; an <T 
anxious to see how he woiild extricate himself, 
they accon^anied him to the residence of tho 
old former. - 

" That is a very fine colt of yonrs," began 
the yonng lord, " I should like to purchaee him.' 

""He is not for sale," replied the farmei-. 
shortly. 

"I BQppoee not," Hijoined the visitor, "But 
what would yon value him at in case any acci- 
dent happened to him through the carelessDess 
of- others f What emn would pay yon for it ?" 

" A hundred dollars would cover hia value," 
Baid the fiinner, after bosoo consideration, ** but 
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lias any thing happened to him, that yoa ask 
t\tv><i (juostions i" 

"Yea," replied the lord, "I have unfortu- 
niiti.*'y shot him — and hero is two hundred dol- 
litt^ as an equivalent." 

[.urd Spencer won his ^ger, for the farmer 
iiad luade at least a hundred dollars, and being 
extremely fund of money, lie could not regret 
the lu^s of hie colt. This is a specimen, Amy, 
of what lords are ; so do not go to forming 
any exalted notions of them, as of a superior 
riicf of beings. It was very cruel in Lord 
Spencer to shoot the poor animal — bnt it was 
honorable in him to make up the farmer's loss, 
lor it doubled-the amount of wages he gained ; 
yet to sum up the proceeding, it was wrong — 
lor besides killing an inoffensive animal, it did 
Hot belong to him." 

Aunt Ilenshaw seldom failed to point out 
ilie right and wrong in her stories, for she 
fL'ared that I would be carried away with what- 
ever was most dazzling, and thus form erro- 
neous impressions. It is an excellent maxim 
that "people should be jost before they are 
generous ;" and did all bear this in mind while 
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admiring actions that often dazzle with a false 
glitter, they would assume a totally different 
appearance. 

Every few days there was an iiiunilation o;' 
different cousins who lived but a few mili-t 
distant; and then tliere was no much shaking' 
of great rougli hands, as I was presented — mi 
many comment:! on my appearance, and com- 
parison of, each separate featiii-e with each ul' 
my parenta — that I grew almost afraid to lu'.-k 
up under the many eyes that were bent niHi:\ 
me to detect resemblances to the Ilenshaw^, 
Cheshurys, or rarriugtous — which last was ni_\- 
motlier's luiiideu name. 1 became quite tiifd 
of telling people when I an'Ived, how long I 
intended to stay, and how many brothers atui 
Bisters I had. They were all very kind, 
though, and invited me so politely to coniu 
and see them that I quite wanted to go; and 
Aunt TIenshaw promised to return their visitj; 
very soon, and bring me with her. 

So one fine day we set forth on a visit tn 
Cousin Ben's — a son of the identical Uncle 
Ben to whoBe house Cousin Statia walked with 
her two little brothers, on that cold Novcmbci- 
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nigbt. She pointed out tlie road as we passed, 
Bhowcd me the very place where she had 
wnij'[ied her own cloak around her brother, 
the fc|n>t where they stopped to rub their bauds 
■wai-m, and a cross-road which they came 
very near taking. The house was plain, bnt 
pleas-antly situated ; and aa we drove up to the 
diior, Coufiiu Ben, his wife, and two or three 
chiKlnjn about my own age, came out to meet 
lis. There was very little reserve among these 
country cousins ; and before long, I was on as 
good terms with my play-mates as though I 
hail known them all my life. We raced out 
into the fields, and feasted on sugar-peare, 
■which were then just ripe ; and I found, to my 
Buri^rise, that my female cousins were quite as 
expert at climbing trees as the boys. I began 
to feel deficient in accomplishments ; but I 
*vae not sufiSclently a hoyden to follow their 
e.xainple, and could only perform the part of 
an admiring spectator. 

A very quiet-looking old horse was grazing 
near by, and my coiisins proposed that we 
should have a ride. I surveyed the great tall 
animal with dismay, and was frightened at the 
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idea of being perched on his back ; but the 
boys lifted me up, and five of us were soon 
mounted, ready for a start. It was our inten- 
tion to proceed in this triumphant manner to 
the woods to gather berries ; but our proposed 
conductor evidently disapproved the projected 
excursion, for, with a sudden kick-up behind, 
he sent us all five rolling on the grass. My 
white frock was the sufferer as usual ; and 
scarcely any evil that has befallen me since, 
ever affected me more than would the dreaded 
spot that always appeared in the most con- 
spicuous place whenever I was dressed up. It 
was always the herald of speedy disgrace, 
either in the shape of being sent supperless to 
bed, or deprived of going out next day. Mam- 
my was particularly severe on such occasions ; 
it was provoking to be sure, after taking the 
pains to dress me nicely, to find all her work 
spoiled within the next fifteen minutes ; but I 
did think it was not my fault, and wondered 
how it always happened. My new companions 
could not understand my distress in conse- 
quence of this accident; and with trembling 
steps I went in to Aunt Henshaw, expecting to 
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be kept by lier side for the rest of the day, and 
never brought out again. 

What was my surprise when, after examin- 
ing the spot, she said, in a tone which sounded 
like music in my ears : " Well child, you 
couldn't help it, and it is well you were not 
hurt. After all, white dresses are poor things 
for children to play in, and this is only fit for 
the wash-tub now. But this is not quite so bad 
as the pig-pen — eh. Amy ?" 

The color mounted quickly into my face at 
these last words, and gladly obeying her in- 
junction to "go, play now," I bounded from 
the room; while Aunt Henshaw, I suppose, 
enlightened the company as to the meaning of 
her question, and my evident confusion. Oh, 
if j)eople did but know the efiect of kind words, 
especially when harshness is expected ! I 
never enjoyed romping so much in all my 
life as on that afternoon ; Aunt Henshaw had 
pronounced my dress " fit only for the wash- 
tub," and I thought that before it proceeded 
thither, it might just as well be a little more 
soiled as not. So we rolled about on the grass, 
climbed over fences, and rambled through the 
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w-oods -withotit fear or restraint. With a light 
and happy heart I set out on the jowniuy 
home, congratulating myself that I was Tn.>t 
then to encounter the eagle eyes of irammy. 

Aunt Henshaw, though perfectly willing 
that. I should enjoy myself at play, did not 
approve of my spending my whole time in 
idleness ; and under her superintendence, I felt 
more disposed to work than I ever had before. 
'With, her assistance I completed several articles 
of dress for a sister of Sylvia's, who was voiy 
poor, and lived in a sort of hovel near by ; and 
the indefatigable Holly having again discover- 
ed the kittens in. some equally ont-ofthe-\ray 
place, I at last, with a great deal of difficult^', 
succeeded in manufacturing a warm suit of 
clothes for the winter wear of the prettiest one. 
Having equipped the kitten in its new habili- 
ments, I carried it to Aunt Henshaw, as quite 
a triumph of art ; but when I made my ap- 
pearance, with the two little ears poking ont of 
the bonnet, and the tail quite visible through a 
hole in the skirt which I bad cut for it, Cousin 
Statia actually indulged in a hearty lit of 
laughter, while Aunt HeoBhaw appeared even 
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more amused. She told me that nature had fur- 
nished it with a covering quite sufficient to pro- 
tect it from the cold ; but I thought that it must 
then be a great deal too warm in summer, and 
had just commenced fanning it, when she ex- 
plained to me that the far was a great deal 
thinner in summer than in winter. This satis- 
fied me ; and releasing the astonished kitten 
from its numerous wrappers, I presented them 
to Holly, and gave up all idea of famishing it 
with a wardrobe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

At Annt Henshaw's, my passion for mni- 
maging drawers and boxes of kDickaacks wii.'^ 
abundantlj gratified. The old lady fairly ovei - 
flowed with the milk of human kindness, and 
allowed me to put her things in disorder as 
often as I chose. There was an album quilt, 
among her prasesflions, which I never grew 
tired of admiring. The pieces were all of an 
octagon shape, arranged in little circles of dif- 
ferent colors ; and ia the centre of each circlo 
was a piece of white miislin, on which WiW 
written in tiny characters the name of the pei-- 
8on who had made the circle, and two lines (f 
poetry. This albom qnilt was a good miiny 
years old ; and had been made by the ladies -il' 
the neighborhood, as a tribute of respect to 
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Aunt Henshaw, on account of her many acts 
of bravery and presence of mind during the 
trjnng times of the Revolution. 

Tlie old lady was never weary of describing 
the grand quilting, which took place in an old 
Btiiiio bam on the premises ; when they all 
came at one o'clock, and sitting down to work, 
Ecareely spoke a word until six, when the 
quilt was triumpJiantly pronounced to be com- 
pleted ; and taking it from the frame, they 
proceeded to arrange a large table, set out with 
sti-awberries and cream, dough-nuts, chickens, 
cider, and almost every incongruous eatable 
timt coidd te mentioned. Washington was 
tlitn President, and after drinking his healtb 
in cider, coffee, and tea, which last was then a 
very precious commodity, being served in cups 
exactly the size of a doll's set, they all in turn 
related stories or personal anecdotes of the 
great General, of whom Aunt Henshaw never 
spoke without the greatest reverence and en- 
thuBiasni. He died when I was very young, 
BO that I never saw him ; but I have visited 
ills tomb, and bis residence at Mount Vernon, 
an'l have also seen portraits of htm that were 
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pronounced to be life-like by those who woro. 
intimately acquainted with him. 

Aunt Henshaw had actually entertaineil !.it 
Fayette at her house for a whole night, ■.on] 
she showed tne the very room he sleyA in; 
while Cousin Statia produced an albnui iu 
which he had written his name. I always ex- 
perienced a burning desire to possess H'liir 
memento of the distinguished men wli'i.; 
names are woven in the annals of our couiiiiy : 
and seating myself at the table with the allniin 
before me, I spent several hours in trying; ii 
copy the illustrione autograph. But all my 
efforts were vain ; I could produce nothing likis 
It, and was obliged to return the boot to its 
favored owner. 

I delighted to spell out the album quilt until 
I knew almost every line by heart; whild tlie 
curious medley which these different scraps i.>f 
poetry presented reminded me very mucl) f<\' a 
play, in which one person repeats a linr. to 
which another must find a rhyme. ^Ahcvi 
Aunt Henahaw died, which was just aboul. ilii; 
time that I was grown up, she left the quilt tu 
me in her will; because, as she said, I IilkI 
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always been so fond of it. I still have it care- 
fully packed away, and regard it as quite a 
treasure. 

But very often, during a voyage of discoveries 
through rooms that were seldom used, I passed 
various boxes, and • awkward-looking little 
trunks, and curious baskets, that struck me as 
being particularly interesting in appearance. 
But Aunt Henshaw always said : "Those are 
Statia's — ^we must not touch them," and passed 
quickly on, withooit in the least indulging my 
excited curiosity. Whether Cousin -Statia kept 
wild animals, or mysterious treasures, or old 
clothes, in all these places, I was unable to 
conclude ; but I determined to find out if pos- 
sible. Having one day accompanied her up 
stairs, she proceeded to unlock a large trunk 
which I had always regarded with longing 
eyes ; and opening them very wide, that I might 
take in as much as possible in a hasty survey, 
what was my disappointment to see her take out 
a couple of linen pillow-cases, nicdy ruflSed, 
while at least a dozen or two more remained, 
together with a corresponding number of sheets, 
table-cloths, napkins, &c. I All of home-made 
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manufacture, and Beeming to my yoQthfiil UU^im 
eEough to last a life-time. What could Cou-iii 
Statia possibly do with all these things ? < )i' 
what had she put them there for! I lii^i:w 
that Aunt Heuehaw poBsessed inexhaustililii 
6toreB, aud I could not imagine why Cousin 
Statia found it neceseary to have her's separate. 
I pondered the matter over for two or tlnce 
days, and then concluded to apply to Holly for 
information on the desired point. 

" Why, lor bless you 1 " said the coloi-od 
girl in a mysterious manner, " Didn't yoii 
know that Miss Statia has teen crossod in 
love r 

Holly announced this fact as a sufficiently 
explanatory one ; bnt I could not comprehend 
what connection there was between being 
crossed in love, and a large trunk of brau new 
things. 

"Why, I quite pities your ignorance, Misa 
Amy 1 In old times," continued my informant, 
as though dwelling on her own particular 
virtue in this respect, "in old times people 
didn't used to be half so lazy as they am nowa^ 
days, and thouglit nothing at all of sewing 
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their fiagere to the Wne, or spinning their 
nails off, or knittin' forevef ; and when gals 
growcd up, and had any thoughts of gittin' 
married, they set to work and made hull 
trunks full of things, and people used to call 
them spinsters. Now Miss Sta^a has been 
fillin' trunks and baskets ever sense she could 
do anj-thing, so that she's got a pretty likely 
stock — but no one eter came along this way 
but what was married already, and that's the 
ineanin' of bein' crossed in love. But don't 
for your life go to felli^n^body — they'd most 
cliop my head off, if it should come out." 

I aaked Holly how she had ascertained the 
fact ; " Oh," she replied, knowingly, " there 
ain't much that escapee rae, I know pretty 
much every article in this house, and hear 
whatever's goiu' on. Key-holes is a great con- 
venience ; and though it ain't very pleasant to 
be squatin' in cold entries, and fallin' in the 
room sometimes, when people . open the door 
■without no wamin', yet I'm often tiiere when 
they think I'm safe in the kitcbin. Miss 
Statia once boxed my ears and sent me to bed, 
when she happened to ketch me listinin' ; but 
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it didn't smart much, and people can't 'Ispect to 
gather roses without thistles." 

Holly often interspersed her conversation 
with various quotations and wise reflections ; 
but the idea of listening at key-holes quite 
shocked my «ense of honor, and I endeavored 
to remonstrate with her upon the practice. 

" It won't do for you to talk so, Miss Amy," 
was her sagacious reply ; " you mus'n't quarrel 
with the ship that carries you safe over. If I 
had not listened at key-holes, you'd never have 
known what was in them trunks." 

The truth of this remark ^as quite manifest ; 
and concluding that I was not exactly suited to 
the character of admonisher, I never renewed 
the attempt. 

Aunt Henshaw had boxes of old letters which 
she estimated among her greatest valuables; 
and sometimes, when the sun was shining 
brightly without, and the soft air of summer ^ 
waving ^he trees gently to and fro, the old lady 
would invito me in a mysterious manner to her 
rooftn, and drawing forth an almost endless pack- 
age, open letter after letter, and read to me the 
correppoiidence of people whom I cared nothing » 
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iilxnit. I tried very hard to BuppresB all signs 
I if yawning, for I wanted to be out at play ; but 
I must have been ungrateful not to exercise a 
iiitle patience with one so kind and affection- 
ale, and she, dear old soul 1 evidently consid- 
ired it the greatest treat she could offer me. I 
lic'came in this manner acquainted with the 
\\ liolo history of her courtship ; and charmed 
M ith so quiet a listener, she would read to me 
' i 1 1 1 fairly fell asleep. But her thoughts being 
L'titirely occupied with the past, and her eyes in 
riideavoring to Cipher the faded hand-writ- 
ing, tiiis inattention passed unobserved; and 
slie pursued her reading until called off by her 
daily duties. 

Dear old lady ! how often have I watched her 
M hen she was asleep, as with the neat white 
Aill of her cap partially shading her face, she 
sat in the large chair with her hands folded to- 
gt^ther, and her spectacles lying on the book in 
her lap. She looked so pure and calm that I 
.''< metimes felt afraid that she might he dead, 
1 i l;e old people I had heard of who died quietly 
in their sleep; hut I could not bear the idea, 
niid a feeling of inexpressible relief would come 
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over me when I beheld the lids slowly rise again 
from the mild eyes that were ever bent lovingly 
npon me. , 

She had a box piled with rolls of manuscript 
containing poetry, which she told me she had 
taken great pleasure in composing. " Saturday 
nights," said she, "when everything was in 
order, and, the next day being Sunday, I had 
no household cares to think of, I would amuse 
myself in composing verses that were seldom 
shown to any one. Mr. Henshaw was a most 
excellent man and a kind husx^and, but he had 
no taste for poetry, and cofeatdered it a great 
waste of time. Another thing that helped to 
set him against it was an unfortunate poem that 
I composed on the event of a marriage that 
took place in the neighborhood. The gentle- 
man 'had courted the lady for a number of 
years without success ; and after praising his* 
constancy, I dwelt on the beauteous Eliza's 
charms, and said something about winning thd> 
goal at last. But they were very much offend- 
ed ; they supposed that I was ridiculing them, 
and said that I had represented them as doing 
a great many foolish things which they had 
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never thought of. There was no use in attempt- 
ing to pacify them — I had thrown away my 
poetry where it was not appreciated ; and Mr. 
H«n-haw exclaimed in a tone of annoyance : 
' \ow do, I beg of you, never let me see you 
again at the writing-desk ! You hare done as 
mnch mischief with your pen as other women 
accomplish with their tongues.' So I never 
sent poetry again to other people ; but when- 
ever I felt lonely, I sat down and wrote, and it 
has really been a great comfort to me. One of 
these days, Amy, I shall give this all to you." 

When I returned home, the poetry was care- 
fally laid in the bottom of my trunk ; but I 
have my suspicionB that for sometime after Jane 
kindled the nursery fire with it. While look- 
ing over her things one day, Aunt Henshaw 
showed me an old-fashioned pair of ear-rings, 
which I admired very much. 

" I intended to give these to you, Amy," said 
she, " but I see that your ears have not been 
pierced," 

" Why, I thought those holes always grerf in 
people's ears 1" said I, in snrpriee. " Have I 
none in mine?" 
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"ITo," she repHed, "they are always mmlo 
with a needle, or some sharp inBtniraent." 

"Does it hurt?" I inquired, 

" !Not much," was her reply, and so tho ^ni- 
jc'ot dropped, but I still pursued it in thotig'ii . 

I fancied myBelf decked with the ear-ri i -, 
and the pleasure I should experience in tin \\- 
iiigthem^ to Mammy and Jane; but then "li 
the other hand, the idea of the needle was !\iiv- 
thiiig but agreeable, for I could not bear iln' 
least pain. I wavered for sometime between M < i~- 
advantages and disadvantages of the operaii"ii. 
This state of mind led me to notice people's ly.w-i 
much more than I had formerly done ; anri ■n-'i'- 
ceiving that Sylvia's were adorned with a I'uir 
of large gold hoops, I applied to her for a^iviio. 

"Why, Miss Amy !" she exclaimed, in Mir- 
priee, "you are real ehaller, if you don't ]\^\,v<- 
your ears bored after that I Why, I'd mailc a 
]io!e-in ray nose in half a minit, if someho(.l,v"d 
only give me a gold ring to put through it I" 

" Who bored ytmr ears, Sylvia ?" said [ nt 
lepgth. 

" Why, I did it myself, to be snre. Any 
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IxkI^ can do tliat — jest take a needle and thread 
and draw it right through." 

I ghiiddcrcd involuntarily; bnt just then Sjl- 
via lno^'cd her head a HtUe, and the rings shook 
and glittered so fascinatingly that I resolved to 
become a mart^T to the cause of vanity. The col- 
ored woman haring agreed to perform the office, 
and Aunt Henshaw and Statia being ont for the 
afternoon, I seated myself on a chair with my 
back against the dresser; while Sylvia mounted 
the few steps that led to her sleeping-room in 
oi'dcr to search for a needle, and Holly endea- 
^■orcd to keep up my courage by representing 
the fascinating appearance I should present 
when decorated with ear-rings. 

Sylvia soon came do^n, with needle, and 
thread, and cork ; while I began to tremble 
and turn pale on perceiving the instruments of 
tmtui'e. I had quite forgotten how disagreea- 
ble needles felt in the flesh ; and Sylvia's first 
attempt was brought to a sudden end by a loud 
scream, which would certainly have roused the 
neighbors had there been aijy near. 

" Xow, Miss Amy !" she exclaimed, '* I had 
your ear almost bored then. But if you're go- 
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ing to cut np Buch didos I shall leave "fl' ili- 
rectly — it aint no sucli great fun for me," 

She wae going up stairs with a very ri'-uluic 
air, and again the ear-rings flashed and i,'lif- 
tered ; and having by this time lost the ;iiiiro 
sense of pain,I called her back and begged iior 
to proceed. 

"Now mind," said she, " if you holler :i^,ili), 
ni jest stop at once." 

^ I glued my lips firmly together, whiK' >iif 
again adjusted the cork and needle ; but I c: •\\^<\ 
hardly bear'it, and trembled. like an aspen liiil'. 
One ear was soon pierced, while I felt tlu- iico- 
dle in every part of my frame ; and Sylvi:i w;k 
proceeding to do the other, but I jumped up 
suddenly, exclaiming: "Oh Sylvia! I cnnT^Df 
have the other one bored ! It will till mt' I"' 

"Well, I wouldn't if I was you, Mies Amy," 
said she, " cos you can hang both rings in -mc 
ear, you know — and that'll look real beantll'id, 
won't it. Holly?" 

Holly burst into a loud fit of laughter, mid 
through the effects of ridicule, I subniirt(.'d a 
second time to the infliction. But it wns im- 
possible to endure the suffering any longer ; the 
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color gradually faded from my face, and jnst 
as Svlvia concluded, she found that I had faint- 
ed. The two were very much frightened, and 
aftor almost drowning me with water, they lift- 
ed me up and carried me to my own bed. Aunt 
Ilcnshaw soon came home, and her horror at 
my situation was only equalled by her astonish- 
ment. Sylvia did not tell her the cause of my 
sudden illness ; but she soon discovered it by a 
' glance at my ears which were mnch inflamed 

^ and swollen, having been pierced in a very 

bungling manner. Sylvia received such a se- 
vere reprimand that she. was almost angry 
enough to leave on the spot ; but she had only 
erred through ignorance, and I succeeded at 
length in reconciling her mistress. 

" But, my dear Amy," said the kind old 
lady, as she sat down beside me, "Why is it 
that you are always getting into some trouble 
if left to yourself for ever so short a time? You 
cannot tell the pain it gives me. Why, an ac- 
count of your various scrapes since you have 
been here would almost fill ^ book." 

"^hat could I reply ? It was a natural and 
most unfortunate propensity which displayed 
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itself everywhere; as well with Mammj- in 
the precincts of the nm-sery, as when TOamiiii; 
about at Aiint Hcnsliaw'a. 

"But tlie ear-rings !" said I. "You will give 
them to me now, will j'oii not ? I slioiikl .w 
much like to have tliem ! " 

" And 60 yon shall have tliem, dear," re}>lii.Hl 
Aunt Ilenshaw. "It would be cniel to i-cfiisu 
them after your sufiennsc so innch for thetii. 
But I never would have mentioned tliein luul ^ 

I had any idea of such an nnfortuiiate result"." ft 

Supposing that it wouTd please me, slie g^t t 

them out of the case and laid tliem beside im.'. 
Tliey were very pretty, to be sure, but oh 1 ln'w 
nl^lch suffering those ear-rings caused nie ! 
My poor ears were very sore for a long time, 
and I would eit for hours leaning my head on 
a pillow, in hopes of easing tlie pain. And 
yet, when they were at la^t well, and the e;ii'- 
rings really in, I almost forgot what I luul 
snfFered in the delight I experienced at luy 
supposed transformation. They were the :i(l- 
rairation of the kitghen ; and even Aunt Hon- 
shaw and Cousin Statia allowed that ear-riiijis 
were -a great improvement ; and 1 began to 
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tliink that on my retnm home they would even 
throw Ellen Tracy's cmls into the shade. 

The summer was passing away — ^harvest had* 
come and gone ; and while the others were 
engaijed during this busy season, I was to be 
seen jjerched on every load of hay, from which 
I had of course two or three tumbles, but 
always on some pile beneath. The kittens had 
grown large and awkward, and consequently 
lost my favor ; while the cat no longer put her- 
self to the trouble of hiding them, so that I 
could now have them whenever I chose — 
coming like most other privileges when no 
longer desired. The evenings were getting 
chilly, so that a fire was very acceptable ; and 
I loved to sit by the bright flame before the 
candles were brought in, and listen to Aunt 
Henshaw's stories. 

" Now," said I one evening when we had all 
comfortably arranged ourselves to spend the 
twilight in doing nothing, " do tell me a very 
interesting story,* Aunt Henshaw — for you 
know that I am going home soon, and per- 
haps it is the last that I shall hear." 

« Well," said she with a smile, " if it' is to 
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"be so very interesting, I must think very li;irii 

first." 

. Cousin Statia had been looking towards tfie 
door, when she suddenly inquired : " Did you 
ever tell her about the bullet hole ?" 

" Why, no," replied the old lady, "I do not 
believe I ever did. Have yon noticed the 
round hole in the front door. Amy i" 

I replied in the negative; and taking me 
into the hall, she led the way to the front door 
which opened in two parts, and in the upper 
half I distinctly perceived a bullet hole w}iich 
had been made by the British ; and it was the 
story attached to this very hole which she was 
about to tell me. 

" "Well, one night," said she, " a long while 
ago, I eat by the fire with the baby in my 
arms, while the other children were placing 
around. The two women servants were in tlio 
kitchen, and Mr. Henshaw had taken the men 
several miles off, on some business relating to 
the farm. It was just about this time, before 
the candles were lit ; and one of the women 
came in to tell me that five British soldiere 
were approaching the house. 
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^^ Fasten all the doors then," said I, '' and 
let no one enter unless I give you permission.'* 

The dooi-s were well fastened up, and before 
long I heard them knocking with the ends of 
their muskets. I let them knock for some 
time ; but at length I raised an upper window, 
and asked them what they wanted. 

" We want some supper they replied, " and 
will probably stay all night." 

"It is not in my power to acconmiodate 
you," I rei)lied, as coolly as possible, "nor do I 
feel willing to admit any visitors in the absence 
of my husband." 

" If you do not admit us soon we will break 
the door down 1 " they exclaimed. 

" Of that I am not much afraid," said I ; "it 
is too well secured.". 

I withdrew from the window, and for half 
an hour they tried various means of effecting 
an entrance, but it was impossible. I approached 
the window again, and they called out : " If 
you do not have the door opened, we shall cer- 
tainly fire 1 " 

" Do so," I replied ; " there is no one to injure 
by it except helpless women and children." 
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I did not anppoee they would dj it — I 
thoQght it was intended only for a threat : aad 
■was therefore ad ranch surprised as any jf the 
others, when a hollet came whizziDg through 
the front door, and passing through a pane of 
glass in an opposite window, fell into the vard. 
A dreadfid scream arose &om the Berrarit-. and 
perhaps frightened for the effects, or perceiving 
my hnshand and the men, they made a ha£^ 
retreat; and I was jnst ready to sink from 
fright when Mr. Henshaw came in. He told 
me never to atop np the bullet-hole, but to 
leave it to show what w<aiien were made of in 
the HevolatioiL 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Cousin Statia had completed her winter's 
knitting, Aunt Henshaw began to make pump- 
kin pies, and the period of my visit was rapidly 
drawing to a close. The letters from home 
grew more and more solicitous for my return, 
and at last the day was fixed. I felt anxious 
to see them all again, and yet rather sorry to 
lay aside my present state of freedom. I had 
quite escaped from leading-strings, and found 
it very pleasant to follow the bent of my in- 
clination as I had done at Aunt Henshaw's ; 
but absence had banished all memory of the 
thorns I had sometimes encountered in my 
career at home, and I thought only of the roses 
— ^the idea of change being also a great induce 
ment. 
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Holly and I had passed whole afternoons in 
gathering hazel-nuts which grew near a fence 
not far from the house ; and having filled a very 
respectable-sized bag with them, I felt quite 
impatient at the idea of returning home well- 
laden with supplies, like any prudent house- 
keeper. Aunt Henshaw^ was to accompany 
me, and selecting some of her choicest produce, 
and an immense bunch of herbs, as antidotes 
for all the aches and ills which human flesh is 
heir to, on a bright, glowing Septefhber morn- 
ing, we set forward on my homeward journey. 
"Blessings brighten as they leave us;" and 
although I had been considered the torment of 
the whole household, all regretted my depar- 
ture, and begged me to come soon again. 
. "Now, Miss Amy," said Sylvia, as I was 
taking a long private farewell in the kitchen, 
"jest take a piece of advice from an old colored 
woman what has lived longer in the world than 
you have, and roasted chickens and fried sas- 
sages ever sense she can remember. Buckwheat 
cakes is very good, but to keep your own coun- 
sel is a heap better — so when you go home 
don't you go to telling about that ere pig-pen 
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bosiness, or the time when the old hen flewed 
at you, or tumbling off the old horse. People 
that don't say nothin' often gits credit for bein' 
quite sensible, and p'raps you can deceive 'em 
too ; for you'll be kind o' made a fuss with 
when you fiist get home, and if you don't let on 
about all these here scrapes they'll think more 
of you." 

Sylvia's advice struck me as being very sen- 
sible, and I therefore resolved to act upon it, 
and endeavOi^ to make them consider me quite 
a different character {rom the hoyden Amy. I 
kissed Cousin Statia, who took up her sewing 
as calmly as though nothing of any importance 
was about to occur ; and having delighted Hol- 
ly's eyes with a bright ribbon in which all the 
colors of the rainbow seemed combined, I pre- 
sented Sylvia with a collar worked by myself, 
and passed out to the stage, which was waiting 
for us. Our jomney home was quite an un- 
eventful one; and the winif being more favora- 
ble, we were not so long on the passage. 
Mr'\ My parents were watching for us with anx- 

ious solicitude ; but when the door opened in 
bounded a wild, blooming hoyden, in whose 
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Bparkling eyes and glowing cbeeks they wmlil 
detect no trace of the delicate invalid. Hoit^- 
and Fred, with a troop of younger brotliciv, 
Btood ready to devonr me with Itisaea; lut 
Mammy, rushing impulsively forward, puslifi] 
them all aside, and cried and langhed ovei- inr 
alternately, while she almoet crushed mewiili 
the violence of her affection. Before I was wi II 
seated, Fred spied out the bag of hazel-nuts ^ 
and a vigorons sonnd of cracking informed mo 
that the work of devastation had'already com 
menced. . . 

How they aH stared at my ear-rings 1 Eul 
mamma turned pale and burst into tears ; wh i 1 1> 
I stood still, feeling yery uncomfortable, ami 
yet not being exactly aware of the manner in 
■which I had displeased her. Aunt Hensbaw , 
however, with a minate accuracy that stnifl; 
me as being painfully correct, related every c 1 c- 
cumstance connected with that unfortnn.iti' 
business, from he^finding mo extended on tlio 
bed to the time when the rings were placed lii 
my ears. 

"Oh Amy! how could you!" exclaimed mv 
mother ; " I have always despised the barbarouis 
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practice of making boles in the Aeeh for the 
sake of ornament," she continued, "bnt to have 
them pierced by an ignorant colored woman t 
Come here, child, and let me look at jonr ears. 
They are completely spoiled !" she exclaimed, 
*' the holes are one-sided, and close to the very 
bone I What is to bo done J" 

Aont Henshaw suggested that it would be 
better to let those grow up, and have others 
made in the right place ; but I still retained a 
vivid recollection of that scene of torture, and 
did not therefore feel willing to have it repeat- 
ed. But the oar-rings must come out — they 
were no ornament all one-sided ; so they were 
laid away in cotton, while I had the pleasure 
of reflecting on the suffering I had endured for 
nothing. Being thns brought down at the very 
commencement of my attempt to be sensible, 
and finding it leaa trouble to resume my natural 
character, I concluded to disregard Sylvia's well- 
meant advice. I was very poor at keeping a 
secret ; so one by one all the scrapes in which 
I had figured came to light, to the great horror 
of the others, and the delight of Fred, who was 
quite pleased to discover a congenial soul. 
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Maininy at length Beized upon me fi^ain, 
and carrying me almoet by force to the nai-sery, 
she locked the door and eat down beside me ; 
determined, as she said, to have me to herself 
for a while. Having requested an aecoiiTit of 
all the adventures I had met with, she listened 
with the most absorbed attention while I \in- 
folded the variooB circnmetances of my visit 
Mammy was sometimes amused, sometimes 
frightened, and often shocked, but generally for 
the dignity of the family ; for as I had been its 
representative, slie feared that it would siifter 
in the eyes of the country people. 

Time passed on ; Aunt Henshaw returned 
home, and things proceeded in theirnsual way. 
My vanity was flattered by the increased atten- 
tion which I met with on all sides ; my parents 
appeared to consider me much less of a cliild 
since my return, and I was in consequence 
almost emancipated from the nursery ; while 
Mammy and Jane no longer chided me for my 
misdemeanors — ^which, to say the truth, were 
much less frequent than formerly. 

But I soon after experienced a great scmrce 
of regret in the departure of Ellen Trac\' lor 
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iioarding^chool. Not being an onlj danghter 
like myself, her parents cotild better epare her ; 
1 Hit we were almost inconBolable at parting, and 
liaving shed abundance of teare, presented each 
other with keepsakes as mementos of our an- 
changing friendship. HerB was a little china 
( u]>, which I have kept to this day, while I 
frave her a ring made of my own hair ; bo that, 
for want of Ellen's company, I was obliged to 
tate np with her brother's ; and the boys com- 
] lained that I kept Charles so mnch to myself 
it was impossible to make him Join any of their 
cxcuTBions. 

It was my twelfth birthday ; and on the eve- 
ning of that day I feared that Mammy's oft-re- 
peated threat of leaving ns, at which we had 
po often trembled in oar younger days, was 
abont to be verified. A married sister was 
taken very ill, and Mammy was immediately 
sent for to take care of her ; and indeed we 
were afraid that she would be obliged to stay 
there altogether, on account of her nephews 
ncd nieces. How dreary the nursery seemed 
after her departure I In vain did the good-na- 
tiired Jane exert herself to tell her most amna- 
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ing stories ; they had lost their interest ; ami 
yielding to her feelings, she became at lcii<itli 
as doll SB any of us. 

In abont a week Mammy returned ; biit wo 
coold see that she was changed; her sister liiul 
died and left five children but illy provided ?■ n-. 
Through the influence of my father, ditfttLiit 
situations were obtained for the three ehk-t ; 
while the old nurse, with the asaietanct' "'.' 
occasional charity, supported the two you: i^m' 
ones. But Mammy had suffered from 8lee]ilo*-i 
nights, and rooms but illy warmed; and her 
own health failed during her ceaseless watcli l>y 
the bedside of her sister. "We did not kiKiw 
exactly what it was, but felt very sure tliat 
Mammy seemed no longer like the same per- 
son. 

Children who are kept at a distance by their 
parents and elders, often have very ijucer 
thoughts, whose existence no one imagines. I 
do not think I waa an ordinary child ; and not- 
withstanding my hoyden nature had a \-cry 
thonghtfiil turn of mind. I well recollect, on 
being once sent early to bed for eonie tviisili?- 
ir, I bribed my brofiier Frod to ai 
9* 
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Y'doj me ; and waking up dnriug the night, the 
Allying that " he vho goes to bed in anger has 
iIlo devil for hia bed-fellow" came across my 
mind, and impreeaed me so etrongl; that I 
taught hold of Fred's foot to ascertain whether 
Li was BO disagreeable a guest, or myown mad- 
i:ip brother who was lying beside me. Even 
Hrokick I received in retnm was rather wel- 
[.,iiie than otherwise, as it proved beyond a 
.!iiubtthat it was really the veritable Fred. 

Bnt what has this to do with Mammy } yon 
nsk. A great deal, I can aaanre yon ; for I be- 
^'!in to fear that it was not the old nnrse who 
liud retmued to ns, bnt some strange being, 
nho, having aasmued her appearance, had not 
I'cen able altogether to imitate her manner. 
So I kept myself aloof^ and felt afraid to ven- 
liire too close; bnt ehe grew thinner and paler, 
HI id my moflier relieved her from aU care of 
llie children. 

I slept in a email closet that opened into the 
nursery ; and calling me very softly one night, 
she said, " Miss Amy, will you bring me a 
]>itcher of water? I know they would not let 
itie have it," she continued as I attempted to 
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remonstrate with her, "but I am determined 
not to die choking." 

I was very much frightened, but I could not 
Bee her suffer with thirst ; and bringing her a 
lai^ pitcher of water, she drank almost half of 
it at once, " Now place it on a chair where 
I can reach it," said she, " and go back to 
bed — I shall be better eoon." 

I did as she requested, and, childlike, soon 
fell asleep again. The old nurse too slept — hut 
hers was the sleep that knows no waking. 
They came in the next morning and found her 
dead. Her features were peaceful as though 
she had died calmly, and beside her stood the 
pitcher empty. She always said that if she 
should ever be ill, she would have water — she 
would drink till she died, and she had literally 
done so. We all felt very sad, and Fred broke 
forth into loud screams, on being told of lier 
death. 

It was my first realization of death — the first 
corpse I had ever seen ; and as I knelt beside 
the coffin, -where the pale hands that lay cross- 
folded on the breast, the motionless features, 
and the dreadful stillness of the whole figure, 
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spoke eloquently of the change that had taken 
place, I thought of my many acts of wilfdlness, 
ingratitude, and unkindness, whicfi had often 
pained the loving heart that had now forever 
ceased to beat. Could I but see those still fea- 
tures again animated with life, I felt that never 
again would my tongue utter aught but words 
of kindness ; but it was now too late for amend- 
ment — there was nothing left me but repent- 
ance. 

My parents too grieved- at- her death ; she 
had been in the family so long that they were 
loathe to miss the old familiar face from its post 
in the nursery. She was buried from our own 
house ; and there were more true mourners at 
her funeral than often fjEill to the lot of the great 
and gifted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"Papa, have you any relations?" I asked oiio 
eYening rather, suddenly) »fter pondering over 
the Bubject and wondering why it was tLiit mir 
family eouBisted of no one but papa, and mam-' 
ma, andtiB children; while other people always 
had aunts, or uncles, or cousins living with 
them. We had plenty, to he sure, wlio camo 
and made visits at different times ; hut I meant 
some one to live with us altogether. 

"What a'curioua question !" said my f;itlK?r, 
smiling, "And how suddenly yon bolted out 
with it, Amy, after at least half an hour's si- 
lence. Tou must have thought deeply on tlie 
subject, but what put it into your hoa,d just 
now ?" 

Not knowing exactly what to say, I wif^ely 
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remained silent ; and turning to mj mother, he 
cdhtinued in a low tone : " Do you know that 
this random question of Amy's has awakened 
some not very welcome reminiscences, and 
pointed out a line of duty which does not pro- 
mise much pleasure beyond the consciousness 
of doing right ? I ought to invite an addition 
to the family without delay," 

" Are you joking, or in earnest ?" inquired 
tny mother, " And if in earnest, pray whom do 
you refer to ?" 

" You will soon find it to be most solid, sub- 
stantial earnest," rejoined my fSather, "for I 
mu8t this very evening write a letter to Mrs. 
Chesbury, senior, the step-mother of whom you 
have heard me speak, inviting her to spend the 
summer with us. She has, you know, resided 
at the South since my father's death, occasion- 
ally visiting her relatives at the North ; and as 
we have never yet been honored with her com- 
pany, that pleasure is still in store for us. My 
recollections of her, to be sure, are not so very 
delightful. She was very severe in her disci- 
pline, and continually checked my pleasures 
and enjoyments, which she usually exchanged 
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for some long, beavy, incompreheneible task ; 
and at the first blander in recitation, off came 
her shoe, which she immediately laid across my 
ehoulders with the most miremitting zeal. I 
recollect her whipping me one day when it 
really jappeared to me that I had not been in 
the least to blame. I was quite a little fellnw 
then, and drawing my band across my eye-. T 
Bobbed forth : " I wish one of ns in this rooTn 
was dead, I do — I don't wish it was me — atnl I 
don't wish it was the cat — " Whatever I iv;iil 
intended to add was suddenly cnt short ; ami 1 
began to think that it was rather foolish of luc. 
to subject myself to two whippings instead of 
one. I have quit© escaped from IeadiDg-etriiii;3 
now," added my father with an expressive lonk ; 
but the old lady may be of considerable a?-i-t- 
ance in keeping you young ones in order." 

The children looked frightened; and Fred, 
being now too old to dread any whipping:; on 
his own acconnt, kindly undertook the instinc- 
tion of his younger brothers in the art of bijuir 
eancy and playing practical jokes. "We \v<.-vi; 
told to call her " grandmother," and treat lior 
with the greatest respect; but as I dwelt ii["in 
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my fatliei-'s acconut of her, like the magician 
in olilcn etoTj, I almost trembled at the visitor 
I had invoked. The letter waa written and 
deepatched ; and after a while, an answering' 
one received, in which the Btep-mother accep- 
ted her Bon-in-law'a invitation, " for tha sake," 
as she said, " of the many happy hours 
thfey liail formerly enjoyed t^jgether." I sat 
reading in a distant comer of the room when 
this letter was received, almoBt concealed by 
the folds of the curtains; and the other chil- 
dren being out of the room, I overheard my 
father say : 

" I do not remember much else but being 
wliipped, and sent snpperless to bed ; if they 
we7'e happy houre, it must have been on the 
principle of the frogs — ' What is play to you is 
death to UB.' " 

My mother smiled; but she replied eoftiy: 
"Peihap9 ahe is changed now, Arthur ; do not 
say anytliing against her before the children, 
for slm ir^ a stranger, entitled to our hospitality 
—and I would not have her welcome a chilling 






i of time the old lady arrived, ac- 
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companied by a colored servant who answered 
to the name of Teans. Fred christened her 
" the black divinity," at which elie 'became 
highly offended ; and ever atter, there was a 
perpetual war of words waging between the 
two. Jtfy grandmotlier was a small, dark- 
complexioQed woman, with an exceedingly 
hanghty, and very repukive expression. She 
received all her daughter-in-law's endeavors to 
make her feel at home as a natural n^ht ; and 
appeared to consider other people intended 
only for her sole use and benefit. Ab ■ I 
glanced from her to my mother's fair, soft 
beauty, and strikingly sweet expression, I 
formed a comparison Iwtween the two not 
mnch to my grandmother's advantaire. 

We soon found that the old lady liad a great 
idea of taking the reins into her own hands ; 
the children were scolded, and threatened, and 
locked np in dark closets, until, to nse their 
own expression, they became, most " dreadfully 
good," and never dared to sbow off imder the 
espionage of those eagle eyes, louring the 
summer, our parents were absent for soma 
weeks on a pleasure jaunt; and Graiidmotheif •] 
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Chcsl.uiy having the entire control of ue, we 
were nljliged to behave very differently from 
nsiutl. .She kept as all in awe except Fred ; 
iMit on liim it was impoesible to make the least 
iiUjircsMon. If she tyrannized over the rest as, 
it wii? ill lundantly repaid by the teazings of my 
iniscliif \oii8 brother. 

Tiie nld lady was extremely violent in tem- 
pei", ami after irritating it to the highest pitch, 
or, as liv termed it, " putting on the steam," he 
provoku'l her atUl more by his polite sarcasms 
ami taiitalizing replies. The object of contest 
between them was generally the last word in 
the argument; and when victory appeared to 
incline neither to tme aide nor the other, my 
grandninther would exclaim angrily: "Hold 
your tongue this moment, you impertinent boy I 
Not another word." 

" Yes'm," Fred would reply, with every ap- 
pearance of submission. 

Having trimnphed up stairs, he generally 
went ill search of YenuB, whose anger was 
almost as vehement as that of her mistress. 
Her time, when not attending to Mrs. Ches- 
bury, was chiefly occupied by the duties of the 
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toilet; and Jane asBerted that ebe had niix- 
ionsly inquired if there were no reepoctiiMe 
colored gentlemen about the place} \'eiiiis 
always bestowed a great deal of pains inj llic 
arrangement of her head covering, wbicli was 
profusely decorated witb combs of vaiioiis 
shapes and sizes ; but " thereby hangs n tiilo"' 
which must be told. 

Good beef is very scarce at the South, \uul 
Southerners therefore consider it a great treat 
when they come Korth. My grandmother was 
very fond of it frizzled; and Venus beiu^- ^niin; 
aujmi in the mannfactnre of this dish, thy: uhl 
lady neyer allowed any one else to makf it iur 
her. One afternoon, during my pareiita' ;il)- 
sence, the children being disposed of in v virioiia 
ways — some had gone out for a walk, twn ki'vh 
playing together in a closet where thi^y had 
been locked up, and others were raitililing 
about the grounds — the house was prettv cloai- ; 
80 ray grandmother resolved to enjoy n n-eat 
in her own apartment. A small table 'i\a3 
nicely laid out with all the requisites^ iV'i- a 
comfortable tea, and Tenus then dep.irted 
to the kitchen to dish up some frizzled 
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But it BO happened that the odor of the 
savory dish, in its passage ap stairs, found its 
■way to the nostrils of M^itar Fred, who had 
been quietly engaged in some wonderfully wise 
researches in the library ; and as even philoso- 
phers are not exempt from the earth-ljom love 
of good things, out rushed our student with a 
polite request that Venus would " allow him to 
taste the trash, and see if it was fit to be sent 
to Mrs. Chesbury." A scnfBe ensued, in which 
Fred succeeded in satisfying his curiosity ; and 
with considerably ruffled plumage, and not in 
the sweetest state of mind, Tenua proceeded 
up stairs. Fred slyly followed; and peeping 
through the key-hole of a door that opened 
into my grandmother's room, he determined to 
watch the progress of the feast. Things looked 
very tempting, and he had half a mind to peti- 
tion for a seat at the table ; but he began to 
think that, even should he sucoeed in his re- 
quest, a seat would be all he conl^ gain ; for 
the old lady attacked the eata^es very much 
in the style of a school-boy just come home for 
the holidays. The frizzled beef rapidly disap- 
peared, till the bottom of the dish was scarcely 
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covered ; but suddenly ceasing her attacks 
upon it, my grandmother took the dish in her 
hand, and pointing to some black substance, 
interrogated the colored girl in accents of min- 
gled doubt and horror. 

" Why Yenus, come here ! What— what — 
what is this?" 

" Why, la. Missus 1 " exclaimed Venus, while 
every feature brightened with joyful surprise, 
" If there aint my little comb, what I lost in 
the scuffle with Master Fred! Who would 
have thought to find it here ! " 

" Who, indeed I " ejaculated the old lady, in 
a voice scarcely audible. 

My grandmother did not leave her room 
that evening, and we were told that she was 
ill ; while it is scarcely necessary to add that 
Fred never again interfered with any of Yenus' 
cookeries. When repeating the story, he alwajs 
dwelt upon thto ridiculous tableau presented by 
the horrified' looks of the old lady, as she 
pointed to th# suspicious-looking article — and 
the delight and sm'prise of Yenus at recovering 
her lost property in such an unexpected man- 
ner. He possessed a gteat talent for drawing ; 
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and before long, a caricature aj^peared, which 
was a most life-like representation of the whole 
scene. My mother shook her head, and my 
father delivered a short, but expressive lecture 
upon tlie improper nature of mimicry ; but in 
the midst of an edifying discourse Fred sud- 
denly displayed the drawing in 'full view — at 
which all the children bm^st into peals of lagiigh- 
ter, and my father abniptly closed his sermon, 
and frowning sternly, walked into the library ; 
but we could perceive a nervous twitching 
about the cornel's of his mouth, which looked 
very much at variance with the frown upon his 
brow. 

My mother too, fixed her eyes steadfastly 
upon her sewing, and refused to look up; 
which Fred saucily told her was only because 
she knew she would laugh if she did. We 
; were then told that we had been naughty chil- 
dren, and sent out of the room ; but somehow, 
we did not feel as though we had been ve7'y 
bad, or that our parents were very angry with 
us, and skipping along through the garden- 
walks, we next sent Jane almost into convul-^ 
Bions of laughter by a displav of the picture. 
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Mamma, however, burned it before long ; she 
said that it was highly improper to ridicule our 
grandmother, even if she had faults, and that we 
must bear with her kindly, and not forget how 
few pleasures she enjoyed. Dear mamma ! 
she was too kind — ^too good ; and often met 
with the fate of such — ^imposition. 
• I onxse heard of a lady who went to a house 
to make a call, and stayed eleven years ; this 
was somewhat similar to my grandmother's 
case — she' came to pass the summer with us, 
and spent her lifetime. "Whenever she spoke 
of going back to the South, my father urged 
her to stay, and gave convincing reasons why 
she should prolong her visit ; and my mother, 
too, kindly reflecting that the old lady had no 
near relatives and seemed to enjoy herself with 
us, added her entreaties. At last they told her 
that there was no reason why she should not 
stay altogether ; and she appeared to think so* 
too, for she stayed. As we grew more accuB- 
toined to her we liked her better than at first : 
she told us long stories about the South, and 
related anecdotes of the greatness, and wealth, 
antf distinguished position of her own family, 
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which she considered superior to any in the 
United States. Yenns too came into more 
£ATor ; and after a while we almost forgot the 
beefstoiy. 
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CHAPTEE XTI. 

Time passed on; I had almoBt reached my 
fifteenth birth-day, and began to considoi' 
myself no longer a child. I was verj- tall Pn- 
my age, and quite showy-looking ; and gentle 
men who visited at the house now treated nii> 
with all the attention due a young ladj ; 
which flattered my ■vanity very much, and ' 
made me think them very ^reeahle. I re- 
member my father's once sending me from tlu> 
room, on account of some gentleman's nonsenpf 
which he considered me too young to listen 
to; but I felt veiy much hurt at such treat- 
ment, and almost regarded myself as somp 
heroine of romance imprisoned by cruel pareut^;. 
Novels were a great injury to me, as indeed 
they are to every one. Their style was mucij 
10 
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more extrayagant and unnatural than at the 
present day; and eren at this early age, T 
had read the " Children of the Abbey," the 
" Mysteries of Udolpho," the Scottish Chiefs," 
" Thaddens of Warsaw," and ipany others of 
the same stamp. 

But how did I obtain these, yon ask ? My 
mother, with her sense and discernment, would 
not have placed such books in my hands ; and 
you are right. My grandmother was an invet- 
erate novel-reader, but very careful that her 
books fell into no other hands ; so that the 
only means of satisfying my taste for romantic 
reading was by stealth. Although novels were 
proscribed, no other books were placed in my 
fiends ; there were then scarcely any children's 
books published, and consumed as I was by an 
inordinate passion for reading,! was determined 
to indulge it without being very particular about 
the means. How often have I watched my 
opportunity when my grandmother had left her 
apartment for an afternoon visit or drive, and 
tken drawn forth the cherished volume from 
beneath the pillow and even from between the 
bed and sacking bottom ! so carefully were they 
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concealed from view. Sometimes, indeed, sli 
locked tlie door of heri-oom, and took the key 
witli her ; and then all ingress waa imposBible. 
What wild, foolish dreams I indulged in ! — 
What romantic visions of the future that we<\- 
never realized ! How well I remember my bom 
eations on reading the "Scottish Chiefs." Wal 
lace appeared to me almost in the light of it 
god — 80 noble, so touching were all his acts arn] 
words, that I even envied Helen Mar the privi- 
lege of calling herself his wife, and then dyin^ 
U> lay her head in the earae grave with him. I 
resolved to give up all the common-place of 
life, and cling unto the spiritual — to purify my- 
Bcff from every earth-bom wish and habit, and- . 
live hut in the hope of meeting with a secAid 
Wallace. I persevered in this reaolntion for a 
whole week; and then meeting with some 
equally delightfiil hero of an opposite naturi', 
I changed from grave to gay. My mood during 
these periods of fascination was as variable aa 
the difierent heroities I admired. Now I would 
imitate the pensiveness of Amanda, and { 
about with streaming treeses, and a eofrly mod- 
ulated tone of voice — then I wonld read of 
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Bome sprightly heroine who charmed all by her 
vivacity and piquant sayings, and immediately 
commence springing down three stairs at a 
time, teazing all the children, and making some 
reply to everything that was said, which some- 
times passed for wit bnt oftener for impudence 
— ^and then again some noble, self-sacrificing 
character would excite my admiration, and oh ! 
how I longed for some opportunity to signalize 
myself! A bullet aimed at some loved one, 
whom I could protect by rushing forward and 
receiving it myself; but I was not to be killed, 
only sufficiently wounded to make me appear 
interesting— disabled in the arm, perhaps, with- 
. ^ut much suffering, for bodily pain never formed 
' ^prominent feature in my ideas of the romantic 
and striking — ^I was too great a coward ; or else 
a plunge into the waves to rescue some drown- 
ing person from perishing, when I wished just 
fo come near enough to death to elevate me 
into a heroine for after life. 

J looked in the glass, and seeing large, dark 
eyes, a healthfial bloom, and rather pretty fea- 
tures, I concluded that I need not belong to 
the plain and amiable order, and began to wish 
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most enthusiastically for some ' romantic ad- 
mirer ; some one who "vi ould expose himself to 
the danger of a sore throat and influenza for 
the sake of serenading me — who would be 
rather glad than otherwise to risk his life by 
jumping do^n a precipice to bring me some 
descried wild flower, and who, when away from 
me, would pass his time in WTiting extravagant 
poetry, of which I was to be the bright divinity. 
Old as I am, I feel almost ashamed to repeat 
this nonsense now ; and had I then possessed 
more sense myself, or made by mother the con- 
fidant of these flights of fancy, I need not now 
relate my own silly experience to warn you 
from the eifects of novel-reading. ^ 

Charles Tracy did not at all realize w^ 
romantic ideas of a hero ; and one bright day 
the dissatisfaction which had been gradually 
gathering in my mind expressed itself in words. 
I had gone down to a lake at the bottom of the 
garden to indulge in high-flown medications ; 
and Charles Tfacy stood beside one of the iDoats 
which were always kept there. , 

" Come, Amy," said he, as I drew near, "it 
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]8 a beautifal day — let us hare a row across the 
lake." 

" No," said I, twining my arm aronnd one of 
the young trees near, ^^I prefer remaining 
here." 

" You had better come with me," rejoined 
Charles, ^'instead of keeping company there 
with the snapping-turtles. Well," he added 
after a short pause, " if you will not come with 
me, why I must go alone." 

" Go, then I" said I, bitterly, " you love your 
own pleasure a great deal better than you do 
me!" 

"Why Amy I" he exclaimed, coming close 
to me as though doubtful of my sanity, " how 
Very strangely you talk ! Tou know that I love 
you very much," he continued, " for haven't 
we been together and quarrelled with each 
other ever since I can remember ? And do I not 
now bear the marks of the time when you threw 
the cat in my face to end our childish dispute ? 
And the scar where you stuck the pen-knife in 
my arm ? And don't you remember how you 
used to pull my hair out by handftds ? How 
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can I help loving yon when I call to mind all 
these tender recollections ?" 

This reply provoked me very much ; and I 
answered energetically : " You do not love me ! 
— ^you do not know how to love I When did 
you ever make any sacrifices for me ?" I con- 
tinued in an excited manner, " When did I ever 
hear you singing beneath my window in a tone 
meant for no ear but mine ? When did you 
ever rush with me out of a burning house, or 
encounter any danger for my sake ? When did 
you ever watch for a glimpse of my taper at 
midnight when all othera were asleep ?" 

During the progress of this singular speech, 
Charles Tracy's countenance had gradually 
changed from the surprised to the amused ; and 
when I had concluded he laughed — ^yes, he ac- 
tually laughed ! What a damper of sentiment ! 

" Laugh on," said I, in a dignified manner, 
as I turned my steps homeward, " that has now 
put an end to all." 

He was but a boy — I, a woman^ for should I 
not be fifteen to-morrow ? and I walked away 
from him in contempt; while he quietly jumped 
into the boat and rowed across the lake, M^his- 
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tling a tune. But I had not proceeded far be- 
fore a loud " ba 1 ba 1" from my brother Fred 
sounded close at my side ; he bad been an un- 
observed listener to the whole conversation, 
now enjoyed the pleasure of teasing me all the 
way home. 

" That's right, Amy I" said he, " Keep up 
your dignity, child. What a rich scene ! ' When 
did you ever watch for a glirwpse of my taper ait 
midnight when aU others were asleep ?' Kather 
a hopeless watch, I'm thinking, as you sleep in 
the middle room between mother's and the 
nursery; and between you and I, Amy, you 
know that you don't bum a taper, but a brass 
lamp ; but that, of course, isn't quite so poeti- 
cal to tell of. Such an air, too ! — ^what a rare 
tragic actress you'd make ! Do say it over, 
won't you ? I have almost forgotten the b< 
ning." 

I gave Fred a boxed ear, which must have 
stung for sometime afterwards ; and running 
hastily into the house, locked myself up in my 
own room till tea-time. The ne^t day was my 
birthday ; and while my table was strewn with 
acceptable gifts from all the others, I perceived 
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among them a very antiquated-looking cap and 
pair of spectacles, to the latter of which was 
attached a slip of paper, on which was written : 
" To improve the impaired sight of my dear sis- 
ter Amy, produced by her declining years ; also 
a cap to conceal the gray hairs of age, and 
' Young's Night Thoughts' for the edification of 
her mind." 

I was almost ready to cry from mortification ; 
but I remembered that I was now fifteen, and 
took the articles down stairs for the purpose of 
exposing Master Fred, but what did I get for 
my pains? In justification he told the story of 
yesterday, in his own peculiarly humorous way ; 
and when I saw myself thus reflected, the ridi- 
culous tendency of my words and manner struck 
me forcibly, and I was almost ready to laugh. 
But the others did that abundantly for me, 
while wondering where I had picked up such 
notions ; and Grandmother Chesbury, I verilj 
believe, suspected that I had been at her novels, 
for after that I never could find one. 

But although I was thus debarred from 

receiving any new impressions, the old ones 

still continued in full force ; and at last came 
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the long desired opportunity to signalize my- 
self. I was then almost sixteen, and the treaty 
of peace with England had just been celebrated. 
I remember well the illuminations and festivi- 
ties on the first night of the proclamation, which 
we spent in the city at a friend's house ; the 
balconies were wreathed with flowers, lights 
blazed from every window, crowds of beauti- 
fully-dressed women filled the rooms, and the 
sounds of music and dancing were heard in 
every street. It was my first evening in com- 
pany — my first experience of aduiiration ; and 
completely carried away by the music, the 
lights, and the occasion, the old desire for some 
signalizing deed came thronging back in full 
force, till I grew almost bewildered. No op- 
portunity offered that night ; I could only join 
in the festivities, and listen to the feats and 
praises of others ; but towards the latter part of 
the evening my eye was attracted by the bril- 
liant uniform and handsome appearance of a 
young officer who passed through the rooms, 
and lingered a moment in a distant comer 
among a knot of friends who crowded eagerly 
about him. His commanding figure, beautiful 
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features, and intellectual, yet sweet, expression, 
completely realized all my ideas of a novel- 
hero ; I saw. my father speaking to him, and 
immediately made signs to introduce jhim, but 
before I could catch his eye, the officer had dis- 
appeared. Papa told me that Major Arling- 
ton's father had been an old friend of his, and 
he would have introduced him to me, but busi- 
ness called him in another direction, and he 
could not stay a moment longer, but promised 
us a visit at an early day. 

You need not smile. Miss Ella, and look so 
knowing at the mention of the name ; how do 
you know that there were not two Arlingtons in 
the world ? How do you know but that it was 
his brother I married ? How do you know — but 
never mind, I will go on wijth my story. It was 
several days after that eventful evening, which 
still left a vivid impression upon my mind ; the 
desire to perform some wonderful deed remain- 
ed in full force, mingled with visions of the 
young officer, and I wandered about, without 
paying much attention to my ordinary duties. 
Papa and mamma were both from home, and 
Grandmother Chesbury had locked herself up 
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with a new novel ; while I was roaming about 
the grounds not far from the front entrance. 

A Bound of wheels suddenly struck upon my 
ear ; I supposed it was some visitor and paid 
not much attention to it; but before long there 
was a confused noise of voices — ^a sound of 
l)lunging and rearing — and a distinct crashing 
of some heavy vehicle. My evil genius led me 
to the spot; I beheld a handsome carriage, 
which the horses seemed striving to dash in 
pieces — caught a glimpse of a glittering uniform 
inside — and following a wild impulse, sprang 
forward and endeavored to seize the bridle. I 
heard some one say, " Take care of the young 
lady!" and then the officer jumped from the 
carriage, while I was thrown down close to the 
horses' feet. A confused hum soimded in my 
ears — ^and then followed a long blank. 



When I awoke to consciousness 1 found my- 
self lying on a sofa in a small sitting-room ; but 
no one was bending tenderiy over me — not even 
a n^other's face met my eyes — ^but the gossip of 
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two women servants grated painfully on my 
ear. 

" What under the sun possessed Miss Amy 
to go and cut up such a caper as that 1" said one 
of them, " All the mischief she's done this day 
won't be done away with for weeks to come." 

"No, indeed!" rejoined the other, "that 
young officer is a fixture here for six weeks at 
least. Rome wasn't built in a day, nor are 
broken legs healed in ten minutes — and such a 
beauty as he is, tool It's shamefiil to think 
of!" 

" If she'd only let him alone, he'd done well 
enough^— but she must go and jump right un- 
der the horses' feet, so that, of course, he had 
to spring out to prevent her being killed, and 
that broke his leg, while she wasn't hurt a bit. 
Speaking of beauties, if Miss Amy could only 
have seen herself then ! — spotted with mud from 
head to foot, and her hair flying in all direc- 
tions !" 

On hearing thdt I was not hurt, I sprang 
from the sofa and rushed to the glass, where I 
encountered the reflection of a most pitiable- 
looking figure. Even my face was daubed with 
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mud and dirt, and I looked like a veritable 
fright. Shame, mortification, and Borrow for 
my heedless conduct almost overwhelmed me. 
In the selfish desire to signalize myself, I had 
hazarded the life of a fellow-being, and brought 
upq§ him weeks of suffering which no act of 
mine could now alleviate. The tears rolled down 
my cheeks ; but having ascertained that my pa- 
rents had not yet returned, I cut short the gos- 
sip of the servants, and ordering them to bring 
me some wat^r, I arranged my disordered dress 
for a visit to the sufferer's apartment. 

Doctor Irwin had been instantly sent for; 
and when I entered the room, he was seated by 
his patient's bedside, while Major Arlington 
lay with closed eyes and pallid features in a 
kind of sleep or stupor. 

" Miss Amy," whispered the doctor, this is a 
sad business — ^and your parents from home, too. 
What will be their feelings on their return !" 

I glanced at the motionless figure of the 
young officer, and too much ashamed to reply, 
hung my head in silence. 

" Are you sure that you were not at all hurt, 
mv dear child ?" he continued in a kind tone ; 
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" What a very wild proceeding it was to throw 
yourself into the melfee I If two men could not 
manage the horses, could you suppose that 
your strength would 'be suflScient. Tou should 
have reasoned with yourself before takiiig such 
a step, for you see the unfortunate effects of ^^" 

Reason I there was not the least particle of 
reason in my whole composition ; this was a 
wild, impulsive act, performed without the 
least thought for the probable consequences, 
and I now stood 'gazing on the wreck I had 
made, in silent bewilderment. My parents 
soon returned ; and hurrying to the apartment 
with countenances of astonishment and fear, 
there realized a confirmation of the dreadful 
accounts they had been assailed with. " And 
who was the author of all this mischief? AmyP 
My eyes drooped under the stem, reproving 
glances I encountered, and I crept about the 
house like a guilty thing — fervently wishing 
for the bodily suffering I had brought upon 
the victim of my wild attempt, instead of 
the pain of mind with which I was tormented. 

Days passed on, but the lapse of time was 
unheeded by me ; my post was by the bedside 
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of the sufferer— my employment to anticipate 
his slightest wish, and yield to every humor. 
As he grew better I read to him, sung to him, 
talked to him; and i|x. return received the 
grateful glances of those expressive eyes, which 
Mowed me about whenevTr I moved from hi. 
side. At length he could sit up in his apart- 
ment, and then walk slowly through the 
grounds, with the assistance of a heavy cane 
on one side and my arm on the other ; till at 
last he was pronounced to be as well as other 
people ; or, as Dr. Irwin expressed it, " as 
good as new." Your eyes are brightening up, 
, Ella, in anticipation of a most sentimental love- 

'^o^ tale; but I shall not gratify your desire of 

laughing at your grandmother's folly; but 
shall only say, that before he left, I had pro- 
mised, with the consent of my parents, to 
become Mrs. Arlington. *I was married at 
eighteen, and, strange to say, to one who ap- 
peared a realization of all my girlish fancies ; 
he was noble-minded, w|irm-hearted, and almost 
. as enthusiastic as myself — ^with a sweetness of 
temper which I have never seen ruffled, except 
by some act of injustice or cruelty. 
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But do not flatter yourself, Ella, that life 
glided on with me like the pages of a romance ; 
I was obliged to lay aside a great many silly 
theories which I had indulged in, and come to 
plain reality much oftener than suited my 
inclination. A ^^<?c^ person is not to be found 
upon earth ; when disposed to murmur at not 
meeting with the sacrifices you expect, ask 
yourself if you would be willing to make these 
sacrifices for another — and then be not sur- 
prised that others' are not more free from the 
dross of self-consideration than jou are. Also, 
do not suppose that it was my hair-brained 
performance at our first meeting which at- 
tracted my husband's afiections ; no, often has 
the color mounted to my face at his reference 
to that scene, and his own impressions then. 

" You reminded me. Amy," he would say, 
laughing, "of some reckless sprite from the 
kingdom of misrule, who had flown into the 
scene, determined to make all the trouble she 
ct)uld. It was very chivalrous of you, to be 
sure, and I ought to be very grateful — ^but I 
must own that I felt exceedingly provoked at 
being obliged to risk my life by springing out 
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to rescue you from the horses' hoofs. But 
never mind, chere amie^^ he would add as he 
saw the hot tears starting to my eyes, while 
face, neck, and brow, were suffused with the 
hue of mortification, " there was an after-page 
in the sick-room, when I beheld, with surprise, 
my crazy heroine transformed into the demure, 
and gentle nurse, and learned to distinguish a 
soft-toned voice, which always lingered in my 
ears like pleasant music ; so that after all, I 
am really indebted to you, Amy, for making 
me break my leg — for, if you had not done so, 
I am afraid I never should have discovered my 
jewel of a wife." 

So much for my romance; but the scene 
generally ended with the kiss of reconciliation, 
and I, too, learned to smile at my act of girlish 
folly. 

My tale is told ; my parents have long slept 
beside each other, where the long grass waves 
over them — ^my elder brothers are still living 
— ^my brother Henry is a beloved and venerated 
clergyman in one of our large cities — ^while 
the w^d, hair-brained Fred became a talented 
lawyer in the same place where he is univer- 
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Bally respected. The rest of my brothers arc 
all dead ; and we three only survive out of a 
family of nine. Perhaps at some future time 
I may give you an account of my residence in 
England ; but I must now conclude my adven- 
tures for the present." 

Here ended my grandmother's history, which 
had afforded us many evenings of amusement. 
We were both surprised and pleased at her 
frankness in speaking of her faults and mischie- 
vous acts ; and could indeed hardly comprehend 
that the very sensible, dignified lady before 
ufi had ever been such an odd, harum-scarum 
sort of character — ^yet so it was, and she had 
kindly related her own experience for our im- 
provement. The last chapter was intended 
more especially for my own particular edifica- 
tion ; but we all laughed heartily at my grand- 
mother's ideas of signalizing herself. That 
room is to us a charmed spot ; and we look 
forward most anxiously to the time when 
she is to begin an account of her life in Eng- 
land. 
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